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| The present interest in social reconstruc- 
tion and the present desire of many edu- 
'cators to have the schools assume greater 
¥ }yesponsibility for achieving it remind me 
of a somewhat similar stir in the last years 
of the World War. At that time, too, it 
n¢| Was in the air that a great social trans- 
4,| formation was imminent and educators 
were urged to play their part in bringing 
3y| it about. We all know what happened. 
i- | There was a hurried and thoughtless ‘‘re- 
urn to normaley’’ and in the years fol- 
wl \Jowing affairs generally were more com- 
y pletely in the grip of reactionaries than 
Fever before in our history. 
I do not wish to suggest that the two 
te situations are wholly similar and the pres- 
y, pout outcome likely to be that of the early 
»; twenties. Much less do I wish to join the 
», (chorus of those who point to such episodes 
as proof of the futility of all liberal aspira- 
m ftion for social reform. There are doubt- 
|. §less reasons why the thinking and discus- 
n- Fsion that attend the present stir will not 
be as transitory as they were fourteen 
years ago. But I think the earlier ex- 
perience conveys a warning and raises a 
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question. At least I shall employ refer- 
ence to it to state a question which in any 
ease is important. Instead of considering 
our social problems as such, I shall ask: 
What is the method by which educators 
should approach them? Where shall he 
take his stand in viewing them? Is there 
any road of approach that will help us 
ward off the failure which has accom- 
panied so many idealistic and humane 
movements in the past? 

The question is not raised in a complete 
vacuum nor even in the upper air. There 
are, it seems to me, already signs of an 
approach on the part of educators which is 
not likely to be productive of enduring re- 
sults. Of late years we have got in the 
habit of starting out by listing objectives 
to be attained. Now this procedure in 
itself is intelligent and admirable. We 
want to know what we are after, what we 
are striving to accomplish. But there is 
an underlying question: Whence shall we 
derive our objectives? Do we pluck them 
out of the air, dig them out of the ground 
about us, extract them from our inner de- 
sires, or what? Much of what we like to 


*An address delivered before the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction at Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, March 1, 1933. 
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think of as American idealism and which 
we congratulate ourselves upon frames 
ends out of what appears to be desirable 
in general, apart from means at hand. I 
have, for instance, quite lately heard good 
people ask whether it was quite moral to 
use the debts which foreign nations owe 
us as a means of securing drastic reduc- 
tion of armaments, by making this reduc- 
tion a condition of abating the debts. And 
educators may set up social objectives 
which are inherently fine and noble by 
starting too remote from present condi- 
tions and needs, and hence isolated from 
the only means by which what they wish 
can be attained. 

A union of idealism of purpose with 
realistic survey and utilization of existing 
conditions seems to me the only way in 
which our objectives can be saved from 
becoming empty, sentimental, and doomed 
to defeat. We must frame our social ob- 
jectives on the basis of knowing the forces 
and causes which produce the evils from 
which we suffer, and must frame them on 
the basis of those forces and conditions in 
the actual situation which supply means 
for their realization. I do not know 
whether charity always begins at home. 
But I am sure that understanding and the 
framing of practicable ends and ideals 
begin as nearly at home as possible. If 
this principle is applied to education in 
relation to social problems, it will prevent 
us as educators from going too far afield 
at the beginning, and will fix our minds 
on asking what we can do in terms of the 
means at hand for doing what we want to 
do. It is better to do something positive 
and enduring than to ascend into the high 
heavens in a balloon that hits the ground 
with a bump as soon as the gas gives out. 

If we adopt this course, we shall begin 
with the situation in which education now 
finds itself, with the predicament of the 
schools affecting students and teachers 
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alike. Ascertaining as best we can the full 


facts regarding this situation, we shall = 
then try to find out the causes for this) oai 
state of things, the forces which are re. va 
sponsible for the evils from which the ga: 
schools are suffering and the even greater col 
evils which are threatened. We shall they 


move out to the whole social field in which 
these forces are operating and _ inquire 
what counteracting and remedial forces § ¢h 
there are with which we may codperate, § fo: 
and shall frame our ends and objectives 
on the basis of these surveys. 

I cannot pretend to go into the full con-§ Je 
sideration of the immediate troubles ing wl 
education in relation to the social and eco-} s¢ 
nomic forces which have produced them. } th 
There are at least two recent authoritative w 
statements: one is that of the official com- of 
mittee headed by Professor Mort; the ¢h 
other is that of the Citizens Conference in}, p) 
Washington, held in January at the call © ¢ 
of President Hoover. The title of that m 
Conference, as nearly official as anything” U 
of the sort can be, tells the essential story: of 
The Crisis in Education. Those gathered  o 
here know, if the general public does not) w 
the various elements which define the cri t 
sis. They know about reduced appropria- | e 
tions at the time when the schools have} o 
increased responsibilities put upon them 
by increased number of pupils and other § li 
factors due to the economie collapse; they § e 
know about closed schools, reduced school § g 
years, enlarged classes; failure to buildfe 
and equip to keep up with increase infa 
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population and obsolescence of old equip- 
ment; the closing of kindergartens; elimi- 
nation of manual training, art work, f i 
music, physical training, domestic arts;§ s 
abolition of special classes for the backward 
and handicapped; scores of thousands of 
graduates of normal schools and training 
colleges added to the unemployed; salaries 
eut and unpaid; night and continuation 
schools abandoned. These are samples of 
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forces which are threatening (I speak 
without exaggeration) to wipe out the 
gains in security of teachers and in enrich- 
sank of instruction which are the great 
gains of the last forty years. And, of 
course, we are in the early stage of the 
movement—not at its close. 

In effect and to some degree—how great 
it is hard to judge—in deliberate intent, 
the public schools are under attack. The 
fountain heads of the attack everywhere 
are large taxpayers and the institutions 
which represent the wealthier and privi- 
leged elements in the community. Those 
who make the least use of the public 
schools, who are the least dependent upon 


} them because of superior economic status, 


who give their children at home by means 
of private teachers the same things which 
they denounce as extravagances when sup- 
plied in less measure to the children of 


/ the masses in schools, these are the ones 
most active in the attack upon the schools. 
_ Under cover of the depression and the cry 


of economy (interpreted to mean reduction 
of expense and not removal of sources of 
waste and disorder), the efficiency and at- 
tractiveness of the schools are being threat- 
ened. The standards won by hard work 
over many years are being undermined. 
That the causes of the situation do not 
lie within the schools is too obvious to need 
exposition. That the causes are in the 
general state of society itself is equally 
evident. And any child who ean listen 
and read knows that they lie in the eco- 
nomic institutions and arrangements of 
present society. On one side is the crisis 
in education; on the other side are the 
social problems. There is no doubt about 
the close connection of the two. The 
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causes of the economic catastrophe are the 
causes of the educational crisis. What- 
ever will remove or mitigate the forces 
which brought about the collapse of indus- 
try, the terrible insecurity of millions of 
our people, the breakdown in government 
due to decrease of revenues, will have the 
same beneficial effect on education. There 
is no other way out. We must do what 
we can at once to protect the schools from 
the forces which are imperiling them. In 
so doing we shall not be defending merely 
our personal interests. Of various sugges- 
tions regarding ‘‘economy’’ in school ex- 
pense passed on ‘‘by way of illustration’’ 
from the National Chamber of Commerce 
to local chambers, only two directly affect 
the income of teachers in service. Others 
include reduction of the length of school 
day and year, increase in size of classes, 
discontinuance of kindergartens and con- 
tinuation schools, postponement of capital 
outlay (thus incidentally keeping up un- 
employment), simplification of curricula 
—an obvious euphemism—taking away one 
year from both elementary and high school 
students, imposition of fees on high school 
students, ete.” 

I have indicated but not described in 
any detail the situation which educators 
find themselves in if they take the advice 
to begin the study of their relation to so- 
cial problems at home, in what lies closest 
to them. This method of approach will 
not merely disclose, as I have already said, 
the economic nature of the social problems 
now pressing upon the nation and world, 
but it will, if it is pursued any distance 
at all, remove from teachers the illusion 
which many of them have entertained— 
that their vocation and vocational interest 


*The Chamber of Commerce has issued an apologetic statement to the effect that the suggestions did 
not originate in their office but in the agenda of the Citizens Conference and were enclosed in a ques- 


tionnaire by way of illustration. 


The Chamber of Commerce forgot to mention who prepared the 
agenda and the fact that these items were deliberately rejected by the Conference. 


And it omitted to 


enclose even by way of illustration the contrary suggestions adopted by the Conference. It is not sur- 
prising accordingly that their document made no reference to the spirited opposition of the American 


Federation of Labor. 
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are so distinctive, so separated from that 
of other wage earners and salaried per- 
sons as to justify them in an attitude of 
aloofness. The demonstration that the vo- 
eation of education is not and cannot be 
shut off and shut up within itself is com- 
plete. The educator as a human being, as 
a member of the community and as an 
educator, whether teacher or administra- 
tor, must concern himself with economic 
interests, conditions, needs, possibilities, 
plans for reconstruction, if he is to be se- 
cure and effective in performing his edu- 
cational function. 

Here, then, we are to look for an avenue 
of approach to social problems which is 
most likely to produce results that will be 
enduring and so direct activities that they 
will not evaporate with a change in the 
curve of the economic cycle. As the edu- 
eator travels this road he will see that so- 
cial problems are not something outside 
him and his work, but are directly his own 
concern, and, once more, that they are not 
so just because they affect his own tenure 
and wage, but because of education itself. 
For this very reason he will see that ‘‘so- 
cial problems’’ signify problems which af- 
fect large numbers in common. They are 
not things like thunderstorms or cyclones, 
to be looked at outside; they arise from 
general social causes and have general so- 
cial effects and hence are to be dealt with 
socially, that is, by the educator in com- 
mon with others. There is a curious quirk 
in human nature which makes us think of 
social problems as something external al- 
though their effects are something personal 
and private. We as educators need first 
of all to recognize that the social problems 
are something of our own; that they, and 
not simply their consequences, are ours; 
that we are part of the causes which bring 
them about in what we have done and 
have refrained from doing; and that we 
have a necessary share in finding their 
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solution. Moreover, we have it not just in } t 
any outside way called ‘‘social’’ but jn 
the educational interest which is an ip. 
tegral part of society. i le 
In short, a social problem is one which} J; 
the educator has in common with ef i 
farmer, with the factory worker, the small F a 
merchant, the white collar worker. The} 7 
problem is social because it is common, | p 
Put in another way, the causes which pro- } 
duce the suffering of men and women in p 
these groups are the causes which have § } 
generated the crisis in education. Hence § ¢, 
if we begin to study the social problem J ¢ 
from where the educator is, at home so to 
speak, we shall learn that our interests as J s 
teachers are one with those of these other } 1 
persons. Unless we realize the identity of } | 
interest which binds us together, I fear our | | 
interest in the social problems will remain — j 
on the academic level. Or, at best, it will, ; 
be more sentimental than practical. t 
This community of interest is not con- } f 
fined to the fact that teachers, like mem- 
bers of the other groups, require personal 
security and due reward for their work. 
Security of useful function, of service nec- 
essary to society is at stake. The educator © 
is aware that he performs an indispensable’ 
social function. Present conditions make 
him alive to the fact that the performance 
of that function requires protection. But 
the same is true of every other group. So- 
ciety could not exist without the farmers, J . 
the workers in factories and shops. All 
the groups alike are victims of anti-social 
forces. For nothing can be imagined more 
fundamentally anti-social than the condi- 
tions and factors which cripple and para- 
lyze those engaged in performing necessary 
social forces, which prevent them from 
doing their work and thus deprive society 
as a whole of what it needs, while it also 
demoralizes the workers themselves. Un- 
less the world is a crazy bedlam, unless 
order and justice are foreign to its consti- 
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tution, such a state cannot indefinitely 


continue. 
The relation of education to social prob- 


‘lems is not, then, external and academic. 
| It resides first of all in the community of 

interest of educators with all workers who 
| are genuine producers of social necessities. 
This community of interest has both its 
‘negative and positive poles. 


Educators 
and others alike need protection against 
personal unsettlement, insecurity, over- 
hanging disaster. Both must have guaran- 
teed to them the effective ability to perform 
the services which the whole community 
requires. I would insist then that the first 
step for educators to take is the full recog- 
nition of this community of interest. Un- 
less the start is made at this point, I fear 
lest the newly aroused interest of teachers 
in basie social problems will operate at 
arm’s length and, lacking leverage, will 


| with a return of moderate prosperity grow 


1so 








faint. 

The second step which follows naturally 
upon realization of community of interest 
is, of course, an alliance in sympathy and 
in action. The province and function of 


education are not of course limited to chil- 


dren, though teachers as a whole have had 
their share in execution of this function 
limited to children and youth, leaving to 
the press and other agencies formation of 
the judgments and sentiments of adults. 
As long as educators think of their work 
as something apart from that of other 
workers and of their interests as separate, 
this state of affairs is practically sure to 
persist. The alliance of educators with 
others who are at a disadvantage because 
of the chaotic and inequitable economic 
order of society is, as far as I can see, the 
only way of changing this state of things 
so as to enable educators to take part in 
the normal education of adults. 

One reason they cannot do so at present 
is that they are not prepared to do so, even 
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intellectually. They share in the economic 
illiteracy which is so common. And much 
of this ignorance is due in turn to remote- 
ness of teachers from the mass of people 
upon whom the disordered economic 
scheme weighs most heavily. Educators 
themselves can get the education which 
will enable them to help others only 
through the effective realization of the 
community of interest of which I have been 
speaking. The same identification of sym- 
pathy and thought will also break down 
the moral barriers which now divide teach- 
ers from members of other groups and 
make the latter more or less suspicious of 
them. 

A great deal is now said about the im- 
portance of social planning in order to se- 
eure the integration and codrdination 
which our sick society so badly needs. As 
I read the report of the Committee on 
Social Trends, the trend most emphasized 
is that toward a condition of unbalance due 
to the independent and unrelated growth 
of the different parts of the social mech- 
anism. And according to those who report, 
with scientific moderation, on the trends, 
the unrelated development of the economic 
phase, both as a whole in relation to other 
interests and internally in the relation of 
its parts to one another, is the thing chiefly 
responsible for the existing unbalance. 
Today the need for planning and coérdina- 
tion is, in theory at least, almost a com- 
monplace. But it cannot be realized on 
paper nor by means of plans on paper 
however perfect in theoretical principle. 
The problem is more than one of adjusting 
certain impersonal functions, like produc- 
tion and consumption. The human ele- 
ment comes in. The work has got to be 
done by people. It will not be done as long 
as people, as human beings, do not under- 
stand.one another and sympathize with one 
another. Teachers will not have even a 
modest share in building a new social order 
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unless they have broken down personal re- 
moteness and indifference as to the things 
they have in common with farmers, factory 
workers, the white collar class generally, 
and have ceased to think of their in- 
terests as being separate or exclusively 
linked with those of purely professional 
groups. 

The work that has to be done in the 
further social education of the teachers 
themselves in economic matters and in the 
work they have to do with the young can- 
not, in short, be properly performed ex- 
cept as teachers, beginning at home with 
their own activities and function, widen 
their outlook and sympathy until they 
come into that practical association with 
other workers which will create common 
bonds and exchange of experiences and 
ideas in a common practical effort. The 
duty to educate the young for citizenship 
is universally recognized in words. At 
present much of the work done in this line 
is barren because the importance of the 
economic factor in good citizenship does 
not receive attention. I do not see how it 
can get proper attention without that 
realization of community of interest and 
consequent alliance in sympathy and 
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understanding for which I have been 
pleading. 

In conclusion let me say that one of the 
first steps to be taken practically in effect. 
ing a closer connection of education with 
actual social responsibilities is for teachers 
to assert themselves more directly about 
educational affairs and about the organiza. 
tion and conduct of the schools—assert 
themselves, I mean, both in the internal 
conduct of the schools by introducing a 
greater amount of teacher responsibility in 
administration, and outside in relation to 
the public and the community. The pres. 
ent dictation of policies for the schools by 
bankers and other outside pecuniary 
groups is more than harmful to the cause 
of education. It is also a pathetic and 
tragic commentary on the lack of posses- 
sion of social power by the teaching pro- 
fession. Teachers will not do much for the, 
general settlement of social problems (out- 








side of the indirect influence of academic 
discussion) until they have asserted them- — 
selves by taking an active share in the 

settlement of the educational problems 

which most directly: concern teachers in © 
their own local communities. Beginning | 
at home is again the lesson to be learned. *) 

















THE COORDINATION OF THE WORK OF THE PRINCIPAL 
AND THE SUPERVISOR 
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In general, the administrator of an or- 
ganization deals with the broad policies of 
the organization. The executive has the 
responsibility of putting those policies into 
operation and the supervisor or foreman 
deals with the techniques of specific opera- 
tions. 

The superintendent of schools is the 
chief administrator of the school system 
and must outline the broad general policies 
which govern it. Also, he must see that his 
policies become a working plan for the 
school system and, in doing so, must dele- 
gate much responsibility to his assistants 


/ and principals. 


The principal of a school is an executive- 
supervisory officer of the school system. It 


/ is his responsibility to devise plans for 


putting into operation the educational 
policies of the school system and for mak- 
ing them effective. He is valuable to the 
school system in proportion to what he 
gets others to do. He is responsible for the 
personnel of his school and for all of the 
activities in it. He cannot be wholly ig- 
norant of any part of the work of his 
school and be a good principal. Since his 
value depends so largely on what he gets 
other people to do, he must of course dele- 
gate responsibilities to those who work 
with him as teachers and supervisors. He 
must accept personally the responsibility 
for the supervision of instruction in his 
school, since to give instruction is the one 
and only purpose for which the school ex- 
ists. It is true that a school is adminis- 
tered that it may be instructed, but the 
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responsibility of the principal can by no 
means be limited to the administrative 
problems of his school. There are many 
principals who are very much overrated as 
principals because they keep the office ma- 
chinery of their schools running smoothly. 
Administrative details can be evaluated 
easily. It takes time to get a reputation 
as a principal on the basis of the super- 
vision of classroom activities. 

The supervisor is an advisory official of 
the school system whose chief responsibil- 
ity is to devise plans in codperation with 
principals and teachers for carrying out 
the broad administrative policies of the 
school system in his specific field of work. 
There will be plenty for the special super- 
visor to do. The term ‘‘general super- 
visor’’ is gradually going out of existence. 
There seems to be no place in a modern 
school system for the general supervisor 
except in an administrative capacity. (It 
has been quite common in the past in large 
city school systems to have general super- 
visors whose responsibilities have extended 
over several grades or several fields of 
specialization in elementary work. As ad- 
ministrators or executives they may have 
been quite effective, but rarely have they 
been so as supervisors.) In this discus- 
sion we shall deal only with the field of 
special supervision. 

The special supervisor will be an expert 
in a particular field or department of in- 
struction. He will be an advisory and not 
a directing officer except where specific 
tasks have been delegated to him. The 
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line of authority is from the superintend- 
ent of schools through his assistants to the 
principal and to the teacher. To make 
supervisors administrative officers simply 
muddles the responsibility so that no one 
is responsible, with the result that there 
is a great deal of confusion and consequent 
waste. A sure way to reduce the efficiency 
of administrators is to have a lot of them 
with overlapping responsibilities and du- 
ties. Delegating the same responsibility to 
two or three persons individually is certain 
to produce confusion and to waste efforts. 

There will be no truly great school in 
which the principal is not interested in 
and does not take the responsibility for the 
supervision of instruction. He must not 
be able to take the attitude that the re- 
sponsibility for the instruction in a certain 
subject lies with the special supervisor in 
that subject and that the blame for poor 
work in that subject or the credit, as the 
case may be, goes to the special super- 
visor. The responsibility must be placed 
definitely with the principal and along 
with it the responsibility for utilizing the 
services of the special supervisor to the 
greatest advantage of the pupils in his 
school. In my opinion, it is not possible 
to have the best instruction in any field of 
specialization in the schools by sending out 
special supervisors from headquarters with 
the idea that they are responsible for the 
instruction in the schools in their particu- 
lar subjects. But there is still a very large 
place for special supervisors in a school 
system. The principal cannot be an expert 
in all the fields of instruction, nor would 
he have the time to supervise all, even 
if he had the ability. It is his responsi- 
bility to work with the supervisor to im- 
prove the techniques of instruction 
through inspection, through research, 
through the training of teachers, and 
through the guidance and leadership of 
teachers and pupils. 
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As we have said before, the superintend. e 
ent of schools must determine the broad o 
general educational policies of the school | , 
system. To the supervisors will be dele. 
gated the responsibility for proposing ha 
plans for executing these policies within tic 
the scope of their special subjects and, if : 
the plans are accepted, to proceed, with | su 
the codperation of the principals, to put |), 
them into operation in the classrooms. It | 
is a desirable procedure for the superin- | 
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tendent of schools to have his policies / 
stated in writing so that reference may be } 
made to them by his subordinates. The tr 
best interests of the schools cannot be pl 
served if the supervisor does not know vi 
what is to be done and to what extent he |, 
is responsible for getting it done. I have } 6 
said that the primary responsibility for / ,; 
realizing the policies of the school system 
lies with the principal. This does not re- a: 


lieve him from the responsibility of utiliz- 5) 
ing the supervisor or, in case he thinks 
that he cannot use him, for giving definite 
reasons why he cannot do so. Supervisors 
are paid salaries; they are supposed to 17 
earn them. They cannot earn them unless 4, 
they have something worthwhile to do. 
They will not be of much service unless to 
them is delegated large responsibility for, 
the development of plans for the work in | ¢ 
their particular fields. Any tendency on fg 
the part of the superintendent or the prin- [¢ 
cipals to withhold or to depreciate the re- }g 
sponsibility of supervisors for plans and fy 
programs of action within their particular f , 
fields will be wasting the time of the su- Jy 
pervisor and will be ultimately detrimen- § 
tal to the best interests of the schools. A fy 
supervisor who has not this responsibility } ¢ 
should not be continued in employment. r 

In the brief statement made thus far it | , 
might seem that codperation is not an easy if 
thing to secure between principals and su- [ + 
pervisors. This is certainly not the case. }) , 
It is very easy to have principals and su- [ ; 
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* | other similar problems. 


pervisors working harmoniously in the in- 
terests of the school system if their pro- 
\ fessional relationships are understood. 
| The superintendent of schools will 
hardly want to propose a general instruc- 
tional policy for the whole school system 
‘ without consulting with his principals and 
lsupervisors. After he has determined 
upon a policy, it will be quite easy for the 
| principal to decide how this policy may 
be realized in his school, and it should 
also be easy for the special supervisor to 
suggest a plan for making his subject con- 
tribute its maximum share to the general 
plan. The supervisor is the special ad- 
viser and technician in his subject and 
/most of his work will be with the teachers 
jof that subject. However, either the prin- 
cipal or the supervisor should feel free to 
make suggestions to the superintendent re- 
garding a change which may seem advisa- 
ble in his outlined policy. 
The principal should call upon the su- 
 pervisor for assistance in the supervision 
of instruction in the supervisor’s subject. 
This involves inspection or class visitation 
to some extent. A way of doing a thing 
cannot be improved unless some attention 
is paid to the way it is being done. In- 
spection will always be a part of supervi- 
sion. Following inspection the inevitable 
if question leading to improvement is, ‘‘How 
can it be done better?’’ The answer to this 
question in many instances will involve 
research and it is the responsibility of the 
supervisor to suggest research problems 
which may with profit be carried on in 
the school by the teachers to determine 
answers to such questions as arise in dis- 
cussions of : the best methods in classroom 
procedure; the optimum size of class; an 
adequate testing program; homogeneous 
grouping versus individual instruction; 








"| the lecture method in the recitation; the 


'value of laboratory work in science; and 
The supervisor 
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should propose plans for the improvement 
of teachers in service. It is his responsi- 
bility, in codperation with the principals, 
to conduct meetings within his department 
and to give courses of instruction subject, 
of course, to the approval of the superin- 
tendent of schools. It is, also, the respon- 
sibility of the supervisor to assist teachers 
individually through discussions and guid- 
ance within the range of their individual 
problems. 

After the supervisor’s program or plan 
for improving the instruction in his field 
has been approved by the superintendent, 
it then becomes the responsibility of the 
principal to utilize the supervisor and his 
plan in his school. The superintendent 
must place this responsibility on the prin- 
cipal, and the principal in turn must 
expect the supervisor to accept some re- 
sponsibility for the success or failure of a 
specific instructional program in a definite 
field of specialization. 

The supervisors will visit classes or in- 
spect the work of teachers in their class- 
rooms not for the purpose of observing all 
the defects in the work of individual teach- 
ers but for the purpose of obtaining a gen- 
eral idea of the level of instruction that 
exists in a school or a system of schools, 
for the purpose of making a survey of the 
personnel of the classrooms including the 
pupils and the teachers, for the purpose of 
surveying the equipment and materials of 
instruction, and for the purpose of survey- 
ing the methods of instruction in general 
use so that they may have a basis for 
formulating plans for the improvement of 
the work. The visit of inspection should 
not be directed at the work of the individ- 
ual teacher but should be used simply as 
a starting point for the research to be 
carried on later. If the teacher asks the 
superyisor for help of a specific nature 
after such a visit, of course the supervisor 
should give it. Also, the supervisor should 
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feel quite free to discuss defects which he 
observes in the work of the teacher. How- 
ever, a supervisor will not be worth much 
to a school system if any very great por- 
tion of his time is spent in correcting the 
work of individual teachers as the result 
of inspectorial visits. He is spreading 
himself too thin with this sort of program 
and the improvement made by the teachers 
will be at best very spotty. Teachers must 
have the feeling that supervisors are pro- 
fessional educators genuinely interested 
in the solution of the problems of instruc- 
tion and not that they are in their 
classrooms for the purpose of finding de- 
tails to criticize. Visiting teachers for the 
purpose of training them in_ service 
through suggestions which apply only to 
individuals is of very doubtful value when 
compared with the other many services 
that a supervisor can render. In com- 
menting upon the work of teachers, the 
supervisor should have it in mind that it 
is the principal who is directly responsible 
for the work of the individual teacher. 
With this in mind, it is essential that the 
supervisor advise the principal of com- 
ments of a professional nature that have 
been made to the teacher in case it has 
seemed advisable to make any comments. 

Much of the time of the supervisor 
should be spent in the direction of re- 
search concerning the work of his depart- 
ment. After a reasonable amount of time 
spent in a survey of typical classrooms in 
his department, he should be able to de- 
vise plans for testing several methods for 
the purpose of discovering which method 
of classroom procedure produces the best 
results. His plans should be presented to 
the principal for his approval. Plans are 
not likely to sueceed in a school unless the 
principal is in sympathy with them. Hav- 
ing decided upon a program of procedure, 
the plans devised should be put into action 
as soon as possible. This doesn’t mean 
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next semester but, in most cases, today, fg 
We are spending a great deal of money jin § sc 
education and in many instances we are 
not at all sure we are spending this money § p 
as well as it might be spent. Education js § it 
certainly not sanctified, and the sooner we tl 
appreciate this fact the better it will he Bs 
for our profession and the pupils who fe 
must spend their time with us. In setting Ja 
up research experiments, it will not be fe 
necessary to have all the teachers jn q 
particular department in a conference § t 
concerning it, but it is good technique to fe 
have those teachers who are to conduct the |r 
experiment in a conference together with [t 
the supervisor and principal. ¢ 

It often happens that the principal may Jt 
desire to carry on research in a certain §s 
department in which there is a special su- Ba 
pervisor. In such instances it would seem 
advisable for the principal to acquaint the 
supervisor with his plans and to ask his 
advice and help in carrying on the work. 
No principal should be jealous of the 
credit that may go to individuals, whether 
they be teachers or supervisors, because of} 
the successes in a department. There will 
be plenty of credit for the principal if 
there is good work going on in his school. 
He can well afford to give all the credit for 
individual projects to the teachers and 
those supervisors who may have depart- 
ments in the school. 

In the larger schools where a system of 
having heads of departments within the 
school prevails, the head of the department ff! 
should be included in all such conferences ft 
as have been described. It may be that the ft 
principal will want to delegate his immedi- § 5 
ate supervisory functions in the depart | 
ment to the department head, in which §§ 
case the supervisor may deal directly with f! 
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the department head in planning his re 
search and carrying it out in the schod. 
In the large school particularly this seems 
to be the most satisfactory plan for or 
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ganizing the supervision of the work of the 
school. 

As research determines the validity of 
plans and methods in classroom procedure, 
it is the principal’s responsibility to see 
that they are extended throughout his 
school. In doing this he will, of course, 
call upon the supervisors for such assist- 
anee as they can give in making these pro- 
cedures effective. 

Better methods of testing the results of 
teaching are enabling us to determine with 
considerable certainty the values of class- 
room methods. This is—as we have been 
told so many times—a machine age. Ma- 
chinery will never take the place of the 
teacher, but the use of scientific materials 
such as the radio, the phonograph record, 
and the motion picture in education is here 
to stay and our research must include a 
study of the ways to make them most ef- 
fective in teaching. Since this is the ma- 
chine age, it is our responsibility as teach- 
ers to train people to live in it and to use 
the machines which science has given us. 

Another research activity in which 
teachers, supervisors, and _ principals 
should be brought into close contact is that 
of developing the curriculum. This prob- 
lem will always be with us in, education. 
Each year enriches our social background 
and makes it necessary for us to choose 
anew the materials of instruction. This 
problem in research should be delegated to 
the supervisor. He will work with a se- 
lected group of teachers to propose a ten- 
tative solution to the problem. This tenta- 
tive plan, since it involves a number of 
schools and not simply one school, should 
be presented to the superintendent of 
schools or an assistant superintendent who 
has charge of the division of the schools 
of a city in which the material is to be 
used. Through the assistant superintend- 
ent the plan will be presented to the prin- 
cipals of his division and, if it is accepted, 
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a program will be arranged for testing the 
tentative material in practice in a few 
schools. If the trials are successful, the 
use of the material will, of course, be ex- 
tended to all the schools where it is deemed 
it may be used with profit. 

As these new materials are put into 
operation, another supervisory problem 
looms up with increasing prominence. 
Teachers must be trained to use the mate- 
rial effectively. The responsibility for this 
guidance and training of teachers should 
be delegated to the supervisor. He, 
through a systematic observation of the 
instructional difficulties of teachers, should 
be able to devise plans for guiding them in 
the use of the materials of instruction so 
that they may produce acceptable results. 
The supervisor may do it through a course 
of meetings with the teachers, by working 
with the heads of departments, through 
demonstration lessons or through instruc- 
tions which are mimeographed or printed 
and given to the teachers. This particular 
responsibility of the supervisor should be 
delegated to him by the administrative of- 
ficer of the division and to the principal 
should be delegated the responsibility for 
using the supervisor in this capacity. 
Suppose the principal feels that he can do 
this training of the teachers better without 
the services of the supervisor, should he 
be permitted to do so? Yes. Since the 
responsibility for the work in a school lies 
with the principal, he must be free even 
in this respect, but it is an extreme case 
which I think would occur but rarely in 
actual practice. 

What shall be the status of the super- 
visor with reference to the calling of meet- 
ings of the teachers in his department? 
If the meetings are general and include 
the teachers of all the schools or more than 
one school in a division, the eall for the 
meeting should bear the approval of the 
administrative officer of the division. In 
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a large city system, it will be the assistant 
superintendent in charge of the division. 
In a smaller system, it will be the super- 
intendent of schools. When such meetings 
are called, they should be attended by all 
the teachers of the department unless 
they are excused at the request of the prin- 
cipal in whose building they teach. 

Since in our plan the supervisor cannot 
do effective work except in codperation 
with the principal, it becomes one of the 
first duties of the supervisor to convince 
the principal that his services are quite es- 
sential to the successful operation of his 
school. Most principals welcome aid in 
the problems of supervision and very few 
will reject assistance from supervisors of 
even mediocre power. If there is a serious 
conflict between the supervisor and the 
principal, it should be referred to the su- 
perintendent and he must decide. How 
could such a conflict arise? It might arise 
over a question of the success of materials 
of instruction which had been developed 
by the supervisor working with a group of 
teachers. The superintendent ultimately 
is responsible for the policies of the school 
system. These policies include the selec- 
tion of the materials of instruction. Prin- 
cipals are not the final authority in such 
matters and so, of course, a conflict be- 
tween the supervisor and the principal 
would be referred to the superintendent. 
However, such situations will be rare. The 
supervisor is employed because he is ex- 
pert in a field of educational specialization. 
He must do much of his work with the 
principal. He should be able to make an 
expert supervisor, in his field of specializa- 
tion, of the principal. He should be able 
to outline for the principal a plan for mak- 
ing his field of work fit into the general 
policies of the system. Can he require the 
principal to accept his plan? No. Not 
unless the superintendent accepts it as a 
part of his general outline of policies for 
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the system. But if efficient supervisors ay 
employed, I do not believe there will jy: 
any lack of support from capable pring. 
pals. Supervisors really should be work. 
ing with principals more and more to make 
them efficient supervisors; the worth-while 
ones will be doing this. The day is almost 
over for the supervisor who works for pop- 
ularity by metaphorically patting a group 
of mediocre teachers on the back for their 
ordinary accomplishment and by giving 
dinners and bridge parties for them, 

In summarizing in some detail, then, the 
supervisors will have the following respon. 
sibilities : 





1. They will develop plans in their fields of 
specialization for making the instructional 
policies of the administration effective. These 
plans will first be presented to the superin- 
tendent or to some one to whom he has dele- 
gated the responsibility for receiving them. 

2. They will advise with the principal of the 
school and the administrative officers of the 
school system concerning the selection, place- | 
ment, and retention of teachers in their de- 
partments, the final decision in such matters 
resting with the general administrative au- 
thority of the system and not with either the 
supervisor or the principal. 

3. They will advise with the principal concern- 
ing recommendations for the purchase or req- 
uisition of the materials of instruction, sup- 
plies, and equipment for his building. 

4. They will inspect schools for the purpose of 
evaluating the personnel, the methods of in- 
struction, and the materials of instruction. 

5. They will conduct research for the purpose 
of improving the methods of classroom in- 
struction; for the purpose of determining 
desirable objectives of instruction; for the 
purpose of determining the courses of study 
for the varying abilities of the pupils to & 
taught; for the purpose of selecting the m- 
terials of instruction best suited to the need: 
of the pupils; for the purpose of construct- 
ing and using tests for the measurement of 
instruction; for the purpose of determining 
the cost of instruction as related to different 
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techniques and methods of instruction; for 
the purpose of determining the best tech- 
niques of supervision; and for the purpose 
of obtaining the answers to other similar 
problems arising in the field of super- 
vision. 

They will attempt the guidance and improve- 
ment of teachers in service by the develop- 
ment of standards for the use of principals 
and teachers in the supervision and in the 
measurement of the product of classroom 
teaching; by the training of principals to 
supervise instruction; by conducting demon- 
stration lessons for principals and teachers 
and, also, for parent-teacher groups who may 
desire such demonstrations; by planning and 
conducting a series of professional meetings 
for teachers; by developing programs for 
self-analysis and self-improvement for teach- 
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ers; and by developing plans for stressing 
the strengths of strong teachers and seeing 
that others may have an opportunity to profit 
by their successes. 


These are just a few of the responsibili- 
ties that fall logically to the special super- 
visor. They are used as examples and 
illustrations to enable us the better to de- 
termine the most effective working basis 
for the principal and the supervisor. If 
there is serious and sustained conflict be- 
tween these two school officers, neither will 
accomplish the maximum of which he is 
capable. <A clear and concise statement of 
their professional relationships is desirable 
in the interests of good schools economi- 
eally conducted. 


THE STATUS OF RURAL SUPERVISORS OF INSTRUCTION IN 
THE UNITED STATES! 


ViI—Some Supervisory Difficulties of Rural Supervisors 


CLYDE B. Moore 


Professor in the Graduate School of Education, Cornell University 


AND WiuiaAmM E. CoLe 


Associate Professor in the University of Tennessee 


What are some of the difficulties con- 
fronting rural supervisors? In order to 
find the answer to this question, the 400 
rural supervisors participating in this 
study were asked to state the chief diffi- 
culties they encounter in performing rural 
supervision in their present positions. 
These difficulties are recorded in Table I. 
The list represents replies from 318 white 
supervisors and 82 colored supervisors. 

Taking the 400 supervisors as a group, a 
“too heavy supervisory load’’ ranks first 
among the supervisory difficulties encoun- 
tered. Fifty-eight and five-tenths per 


cent of the supervisors felt that too large 
a supervisory load was a hindrance to the 
proper performance of their supervision. 
Poorly qualified teachers rank second 
among the difficulties, with 43.5 per cent 
listing this. Too much time spent in trav- 
eling from one school to another; teachers 
untrained to expect and utilize super- 
vision; and lack of a professional library 
for the supervisor’s use, ranked high 
among the difficulties. 

Difficulties more or less characteristic of 
the supervision of colored schools are very 
low salaries; inadequate provision for 


* This is the last of a series of seven articles on rural supervision, by Professors Moore and Cole. The 


first article appeared in the October issue.—Editor. 
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TABLE I 


Supervisory Dirricutties oF 400 Ruraut ScHoot SuPERVISORS 
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White Colored Total 
Difficulty 
Num-| Per |Num-} Per | Num-| Per 
ber | Cent | ber | Cent | ber |Cent 
Too heavy supervisory load ...............cecceeeeees 195 | 61.1 | 39 | 47.7 | 234 | 585 
POTN GRRE CARIES onan nc cine nnsccsccrcens 136 | 42.7| 38 | 47.3] 174 | 435 
Too much time consumed in traveling from one school to 

SURE REM eee cal i oarsk sae alto lonrecan is aawrenaas aaenais apne 124 | 38.9] 38 | 47.3 | 162 | 40.5 
Training and normal schools have not adequately prepared 

teachers to expect, seek, and use supervisory assistance} 119 | 34.2 | 34 | 41.4] 153 | 389 
Lack of professional library at headquarters for super- 

MMIII 2 Coico ats Dh Sey Lane's sancasnnsinssolarGar Onc va Aa ia 06 ERE 80 | 25.1 46 | 56.0} 126 | 31.5 
Inadequate school equipment .....................0-. 17 5.4 8 9.7] 25] 6. 
MN aha 5 8d acne in ace Sal Sbaiceca ict Bod 60 aw SO 20 6.3 5 6.0) 25 | 6 
Lack of school funds for system ..............2.-0005 18 5.6 4 4.8| 22] 5. 
Lack of coéperation by principals ..................... 17 5.4 4 4.8| 21} 5. 
RP CRN NEI ics cis nc jase aye arene oe alsin eleere éierorensin 18 5.6 1 1.2 19 | 4 
Lack of codperation by superintendent ................ 7 2.2 6 7.3 13 | 3. 
Inadequate provision for transportation for supervisor .... 1 .8| 12 | 14.6 ae 
CONBEFVALIVG TEACHERS... 5. os cncs ce iscccewsnecaases's 12 3.7 0 0 2 | 3: 
Antiquated school buildings ......................005. 3 9 8 9.7} 11 | 2. 
BAOPG PEACRERAAEIUIES 2... 05 oi icc cece cc sensencssonssciws 10 3.1 1 1.2 11 | 2. 
Inadequate supervisors’ salaries ..................000: 0 0} 13.2 mi 2 
Inadequate teachers’ salaries .................0000008: 6 1.8 + 4.8 10 | 2 
Too many one-teacher schools .................-.005- 8 2.5 2 2.4 10° | ‘2: 
Lack of community interest in education .............. 6 1.8 3 3.6 S| 2 
I once cncisa cans csascecsswsinks 4] 1.2 3 3.6 7 | 1. 
Lack of coéperation by school board .................. 5 1.5 1 1.2 6 | i 
a ey 3 9 2 2.4 5 | is 
Not enough time for professional study ................ 5 1.5 0 0 5 | 1 
PR MOAN oe oc acai sore efasare andre yecinnSisde idan Sele ee 0 .0 4 4.8 4 | 10 
Overcrowded classrooms .................00eeeeeeeee 3 9 1 1.2 4 | 10 
Election of teachers by local trustees .................. 4 1.2 0 0 4 | 1.0 
Lack of county library from which books might be acces- 

ata da ab 6h 0 ai taeda ds sod we eed 4 1.2 0 0 4 | 10 
PUTRI ED ant itty 20a oot yvie takers io oleenAia yale ood 4 1.2 0 0 4} 10 
Improperly located school buildings ................... 0 0 3 3.6 3 J 
High-school-minded teachers in elementary positions ... . 3 .0 0 0 3 J 
Political instead of professional spirit in system ......... 1 3 1 1.2 2 J 
No convenient place for holding teachers’ conferences ... 2 6 0 0 2] 0 
Constantly shifting truant class in community ......... 2 6 0 0 2 3 
Growing foreign population in community ............. 2 6 0 0 2 J 
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TABLE I (Concluded) 

















White Colored Total 
Difficulty 
Num-| Per |Num-} Per | Num-| Per 
ber | Cent | ber | Cent | ber |Cent 
OD, 5. o ocdn sw dancadecesesnssseennne 2 6 0 0 2 5 
Too large aN ATER CO COVET .........cccccceseccccccces 3 6 0 0 2 5 
Transportation difficulties of teachers attending teachers’ 

CIO fice din ts chsssehenwerdaandenend xis dene 1 3 0 .0 1 2 
Too many girls teaching in own home town ............ 1 3 0 .0 1 2 
Principals not trained in supervision ................-. 1 3 0 .0 1 = 
Teachers trained for city schools .................4... 1 .3 0 .0 1 




















transportation; and poor buildings and 
equipment. One colored supervisor whose 
salary is $900.00 says: ‘Transportation 
costs me almost the salary given. After 
paying traveling expenses, only a few 
dimes are left. I have added new fea- 
tures to my work annually, but it is not 
recognized by any increase in salary.’’ 
Another colored supervisor says: ‘‘ We are 
urged to go to summer school and better 
prepare ourselves in supervision. On 
our small salaries this is well nigh impos- 
sible.”’ 

This list of supervisory difficulties pre- 
sents evidence that the failure of the prin- 
cipal and superintendent to codperate with 
the supervisor is largely a myth; however, 
the difficulty does oceur in some instances. 
The following comment by a colored super- 
visor shows the intensity of the feeling 
that may exist between the supervisor and 
the administrative officers of a rural school 
system: ‘‘As supervisor, I have to fight 
against the indifference of administrative 
officials and find it difficult to interest them 
in work of the Negro schools except in so 
far as the faults of these schools are con- 


cerned. Colored teachers are considered 
by them to be dishonest, non-professional, 
and incapable of handling modern texts, 
tests, or methods, when, as a matter of 
fact, they have not manifested sufficient 
interest in the colored schools even to 
know what goes on in them.’’ An even 
more pointed statement was directed by a 
white supervisor against her superintend- 
ent. 

In summarizing, it is obvious that there 
is need for a careful and extensive study 
to determine what constitutes a proper 
supervisory load. The data available in- 
dicate that supervisory loads are too heavy. 
There is also need for proper routing of 
supervisory visits in order to shorten the 
time it takes to go from one school to 
another; and there is need for better 
provision of traveling facilities for super- 
visors, especially colored supervisors. Dif- 
ficulties common to supervisory work 
everywhere are often exceptionally acute 
in rural situations. Obviously, many of 


these can be eliminated only by a general 
improvement of the whole program of ru- 
ral education and rural living. 











A PSYCHOBIOLOGICAL BALANCE CHART 


Freperick L. Patry, M.D. 
Neuropsychiatrist, State Education Department, University of the State of New York, Albany 


Sundry and various have been the report 
cards or rating charts on citizenship, char- 
acter, or personality traits. The mere fact 
of their multiplicity might be taken as 
evidence of their shortcomings in one way 
or another. Like any test or scoring index, 
they have their plausible as well as their 
detracting aspects. But because perfection 
is not obtained, should we throw common 
sense to the wind and dispense with what 
tools we have, feeble or inadequate though 
they may be, unless we have something 
better at hand? Not a bit of it. Thus, it 
is my purpose to bring to your attention a 
somewhat new device in the educational 
field. The object in view is to stimulate 
my readers to an experimental attitude and 
action in the hope that this chart, or some- 
thing better, will be utilized in an attempt 
to evaluate personality factors throughout 
each child’s school life. 

As one would expect, the experience 
with which character, citizenship, personal- 
ity or social trait rating charts have met 
vary in success in the practice of different 
schools. One objection which I wish to 
attack is that of such traits not being 
‘‘measurable’’ in the sense of a numerical 
rating as given in the examination in for- 
mal school subjects. Therefore, these in- 
dividuals argue, paying attention to such 
phases of individual and social growth is 
not of special moment. To such persons, 
who can only appreciate pasting labels and 
tacking on specific numbers, the evaluation 
of the more or less intangible and complex 
psychobiologicsl functions and traits is be- 


1 Boys’ Vocational School, Baltimore, Maryland. 


wildering and perhaps discouraging from 
the evaluation standpoint. There are cer. 
tain persons bent on measuring everything 
with a ruler or some sort of numerical or 
test tape-line. For such individuals it may 
be providential that they are forced to see 
their limitations in that the most impor. 
tant, far-reaching, and significant aspects 
of life cannot be so appraised or standard- 
ized. We are compelled to utilize our 
collective racial endowed and acquired 
common sense, trained or untrained, a 


relativistic conception, and a consensus of 


opinion of the available best judges. 
In actual practice, the consensus of 
Opinion concerning personality or charac- 


ter traits of ten teachers under whom pu- © 


pils have worked was a better criterion of 
a pupil’s success in school than the nu- 
merical grading given by individual teach- 
ers in various subjects. 

This is indeed food for thought to those 
who must have a numerical tag to tie on 
a pupil. Have we not reached the day 
when ‘‘marks,’’ ‘‘eredits,’’ ‘‘units,’’ and 
formal examinations have to a large extent 
not only outlived their usefulness but have 
distorted or distracted our attention and 
emphasis from the child himself to mere 
symbols of activity, and that of the im- 
plicit variety rather than overt, concrete 
performance in the art of living happily, 
effectually, and socially? Have we not 
blinded ourselves possibly to more whole- 
some, positive, and constructive means of 
evaluation of pupil performance? 

The question of balance is in many ways 
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the most important factor of living mat- 
ter. To bring into or keep in equilibrium 
one’s life functionings is the objective of 
all health-minded persons. Should the 
podily functions deflect or deviate, even 
slightly, in their balancing power, such as 
in anabolism and katabolism, acid-base 
equilibrium, or food intake and elimina- 
tion, ill health, disease, or death soon over- 
takes the person. Similarly, in the more 
delicately balanced mental life function- 
ings—intellectual, emotional, affective, or 
temperamental—the question of conscious 
or unconscious equilibrium and psychic 
smoothness of flow of activity is of para- 
mount importance as concerns the individ- 
ual’s health, happiness, and efficiency. 
Anything that will contribute to the de- 
velopment and maintenance of a person’s 
optimum balance of functioning on all 
levels of integration—physical, intellectual, 
emotional, temperamental, and social—is 
worthy of espousal. 

Balance what, you ask? The pans of a 
scale denote that at least two things are to 
be equated or evaluated. The two aspects 
of life’s various functions we are anxious 
to balance in the best possible way are our 
assets, on the one hand, and our liabilities 
on the other. The latter may be subdi- 
vided into modifiable liabilities and those 
which have to be accepted. 

Our next problem is to have the teacher, 
and the older and more intelligent pupils, 
recognize their assets and liabilities, evalu- 
ate them, frankly accept them, and develop 
an urge to capitalize one’s assets and bring 
about their best utilization in the develop- 
ment of a happier and more effective bal- 
ancing of them with one’s liabilities. It is 
important that the pupil, especially his 
teacher and parents, accept calmly and ob- 
jectively the unmodifiable liabilities, and 
center the attack on eliminating or ameli- 
orating the modifiable liabilities in the 
light of the individual’s assets—capacities, 
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adaptabilities, interests, aptitudes, needs, 
and opportunities. 

In order that the teacher and pupil may 
not become stunted by attempting to meas- 
ure in caleculating-machine fashion the pu- 
pil’s assets and liabilities, it is suggested 
that the teacher, at least at first, should 
not seek a numerical rating of a pupil’s 
psychobiological balance. It will be pro- 
ductive of greater understanding and use- 
fulness in assisting the pupil if the teacher 
will get into the habit of concisely formu- 
lating the problem in writing. This should 
be done after the pupil’s various assets and 
liabilities have been enumerated with con- 
siderable deliberation. 

As a preliminary experience, it is sug- 
gested that the teacher first formulate a 
psychobiological chart of herself. This 
will not only give her better insight into 
the actual working and purpose and use of 
the chart, but also that invaluable better 
knowledge of herself. As a result, a better 
balancing of her own personality might be 
brought about as well as a truer objective 
attitude toward others. 

One should develop the habit of never 
mentioning a liability or negative feature 
without at the same time mentioning an 
asset to balance, offset, or modify it. The 
unmodifiable liabilities must be bravely, 
honestly and openly faced, but always in 
the light of the modifiable liabilities and 
assets. There is no need of becoming mor- 
bidly minded through knowledge about 
one’s biological facts. The development of 
an active health conscience should be our 
best friend for the conservation, improve- 
ment, and extension of what health we 
have. - But we should strive to be ever ob- 
jectively minded, rather than over-intro- 
spective or emotionally deflected. 

It is suggested that ‘‘ A Psychobiological 
Balance Chart’’ be started by the teacher 
who first has the child upon entering his 
school career. The chart should be a living 
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one, ever growing and changing and under- 
going modifications, subtractions, and ad- 
ditions. It follows him to each succeeding 
teacher, who in turn studies the chart and 
confers with his previous teachers. Thus, 
when the child first comes to her class, she 
will be on her guard to shape her reactions, 
program, and demands according to his 
school-long record of concrete performance 
in his ability to balance his various assets 
and liabilities. 

It will be interesting to note the effect 
that change of teacher, classmates, school, 
home and its condition and neighborhood, 
physical health, habits of work, play, re- 
laxation, diet, and sleep have on the ability 
of the child to balance his ever-changing 
assets and liabilities. It is important that 
the teacher realize that behavior is a symp- 
tom to be interpreted, rather than judged, 
and that it has a genetic and dynamic his- 
tory and course of development. It is her 
problem not only to describe accurately the 
facts of concrete performance, but also see 
pertinent connections in the multiplicity 
of factors entering into it in the child’s 
adaptive and reactive behavior to various 
situations, conditions, and experiences. 

In order that the home may not neu- 
tralize or militate against the work of the 
school, it will be of tremendous advantage 
tactfully to gain the confidence and sup- 
port of each child’s parents in this matter. 
It little profits the child or school to have 
the constructive efforts destroyed by unin- 
formed or poorly functioning home condi- 
tions or methods of managing or supervis- 
ing the child. There must be sincere and 
whole-hearted active codperation between 
home and school if the child is to adapt 
himself best to school life as well as to 
extra-curricular activities. 

The ‘‘Psychobiological Balance Chart’’ 
should remain in the school in the posses- 
sion of the child’s teacher. It should not 
be sent to the home. Report cards con- 
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taining character or personality trait rat. 
ings, health habits, attendance, and subjec 
marks may be sent home for the parents’ 
perusal and signature. It is felt that the 
‘*Psychobiological Balance Chart’’ is too 
involved for the average parent who is not 
versed in such work to appreciate it or 
benefit from it; besides, there are hazards 
to be considered, such as misinterpretation 
and infectious unconstructive criticism. 
On the other hand, keeping the chart in 
the school may be an incentive for parents 
to visit the school. The teacher will then 
have an opportunity informally to talk 
over the child’s personality development. 
This may so interest the teacher that she 
will be anxious to make a personal visit to 
the pupil’s home and neighborhood to get 
more facts. Such information will invaria- 
bly assist in gaining a better perspective, 
understanding, and balancing of the pu- 
pil’s assets and liabilities. 

Since no two children are alike in en- 
dowed or acquired abilities, aptitudes, in- 
terests, tendencies, or opportunities, as well 
as in balancing ability of life’s functions 
on various levels of integration, no two 
charts will ever be the same. The chart, if 
critically utilized, will help us recognize 
and capitalize individual differences. It 
should sensitize the teacher to look for evi- 
dences of original bents of a socially and 
personally constructive nature, to develop 
them and bring them to fruition. 

The teacher can easily make her own 
charts on cardboard or paper of convenient 
size, such as eight by ten inches. Better 
still, an interesting project or activity pro- 
gram might be woven about the subject, in 
which the blank charts could be prepared 
by the pupils. 

The following form is suggested by way 
of outline and example. It may be modi- 
fied to suit the individual case at hand. 
Each panel of the chart—assets and lia- 
bilities and the subdivisions of the latter— 

















should be studied and formulated in the 
light of the following minimal facts: 














I. Complaint Problem (if any): A con- 


erete statement of what the child or 

others would like help for with respect 

to the child’s condition, progress, or be- 
havior. 

1. Conduct or Behavior Problems: 
bullying or bragging, cruelty, quar- 
relsomeness, lying, stealing, destruc- 
tiveness, resentment of authority, 
“show off,” constant annoyance by 
his demands for attention, disobedi- 
ence, sex delinquency (specify), tem- 
per tantrums, truancy, staying out 
nights, running away, other delin- 
quencies or offences. 

2. Personality Problems: sensitiveness, 

cries easily, day-dreaming, timidity, 
lack of confidence, fears, hyperactiv- 
ity, inattention, seclusiveness, shy- 
ness, stubbornness, rebelliousness, 
over-dependency; does not fit into the 
group because of immaturity; un- 
popularity, jealousy, irritability, sus- 
piciousness, laziness, drowsiness; does 
not play well with other children; 
feels he is unfairly treated; negativ- 
ism (contrariness or doing the oppo- 
site to what is asked of him) ; feelings 
of inferiority or inadequacy; queer- 
ness, emotional instability (excited, 
depressive, changeable), volitional 
and social immaturity. 

. Scholarship Problems: average intel- 
ligence but school failure without ob- 
vious cause; superior ability but is 

careless and disinterested in his school 
work; mental retardation; poor 
school work from any cause; ques- 
tions of educational or vocational 
guidance or placement. 

4. Habits: choreiform movements, 
twitching, tremblings, nail biting, 
thumb sucking, speech defects, sex 

practices, obsessions or compulsions, 
fussiness or fads over food, vomit- 
ing or gagging reactions, enuresis 

(day or night involuntary loss of con- 
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trol of urine), irregularity of meals, 
relaxation, sleep, work or play habits. 


Facts of Family History (when avail- 
able) concerning father and paternal 
family, mother and maternal family, 
siblings (brothers and sisters), step par- 
ents or foster parents. Note—nervous 
breakdowns, with or without hospital- 
ization, rest-cures, alcoholism, epilepsy, 
eccentricities, geniuses or deficiencies, 
outstanding personality traits or hab- 
its, convulsions, fainting or other spells, 
nervousness, drug addiction, paralysis, 
special deformities, abnormal shortness 
or leanness, goitre, tuberculosis, or other 
serious diseases. 


Facts of Development: birth injuries or 
congenital deformities; feeding difficul- 
ties; prolonged malnutrition with or 
without rickets during the first two years 
of life; convulsions; age of teething, 
walking, and sentence formation; tidi- 
ness of urine, stools. 

Biological Adaptability: feeding him- 
self, dressing, avoidance of danger; play 
(best when alone or with others, 
younger, own age, or older than him- 
self?) ; habits—regularity of sleep (bed 
alone? time? requirements of light? 
mother by bed? night terrors, fear of 
dark, sleep walking, sleep talking, type 
of dreaming, bed wetting); regularity 
of meals—fussiness over food, reactions 
of vomiting or gagging; habits of emo- 
tional control and disposition—shy, sen- 
sitive, timid, fearful, sulking, tantrums, 
impulsiveness, petulance, whining, 
cruelty, sex curiosity. 


School Facts: age and grade at entrance 
(public, private, or parochial); aver- 
age, over, or under age for his grade; 
repetition or skipping of grades; men- 
tal attitudes toward school, teachers, 
and other children; special aptitudes, in- 
terests, shortcomings, or disabilities; 
playground report (good mixer, good 
leader or good follower); number of 
schools attended; progress, attendance; 















































VI. 


VII. 


absences (reasons); achievement in sub- 
ject and general intelligence tests; con- 
duct; general estimate of boy’s intelli- 
gence by teachers and others; attitude 
of teachers and other children toward 
pupil. 


. Home Facts: relationship of members 


of family to one another especially 
father-mother relationships, attitudes, 
and examples, and their policies of 
child management; favoritism or over- 
solicitousness shown; family standards, 
ideals, and patterns of conduct; respect 
for civie institutions, law, authority, 
and property rights of others; family 
interests; opportunities for recreation in 
the home; religious denomination and 
training and other ethical influences; in- 
fluence of racial traditions and cus- 
toms and use of non-English languages; 
discipline and _ supervision; physical 
condition of home—number of rooms, 
condition, sleeping arrangements, over- 
crowding, general hygiene. 

Economic condition of family—past and 
present; outside help received (adequate, 
and from whom) ? 


Neighborhood Facts: types of neighbor- 
hood family has lived in—commercial, 
residential; changes in residence, for 
better or worse; length of time in pres- 
ent location; recreational facilities; gang 
activities; standing of family in neigh- 
borhood and community. 


Facts of Personality Traits: It is impor- 
tant that the teacher view these in lon- 
gitudinal as well as cross-section. She 
should realize that such traits, although 
often more or less ingrained, can some- 
times be traced to their inception on an 
acquired basis. In order to assist in 
the management and prevention of un- 
desirable personality traits or twists, the 
teacher should keep in mind their ge- 
netic and dynamic aspects, probable 
time of onset, the setting under which 
they arose, and the various factors en- 
tering into them. We should be on the 
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alert to detect apparent connections be. 
tween personality reactions and behavior 
and the pupil’s health, events in the 
home, school, playground, or neighbor. 
hood. 

Obviously, the number of personality, 
character, or citizenship traits one 
might list is legion. Among a great 
many others, the following are singled 
out as being relatively important to 
recognize, study, inculcate, and develop, 
In most instances the opposite of the 
following personality traits might be 
considered liabilities: self-control, ¢o- 
operation, application, neatness and a- 
curacy of work, reliability, initiative, 
leadership, followership, courteousness, 
truthfulness, respect for authority, re- 
spect for the opinion and _ property 
rights of others, tolerance, cheerfulness 
in face of obstacles, courageousness; en- 
joys his work, accepts responsibility, is 
well poised, keeps his ambitions within 
his capacities, recognizes and accepts 
his limitations, seeks opinions and advice 
of others before launching an important 
activity; self-confident, good loser, 
good mixer; punctuality and prompt- 


ness, adaptability to work and others, 


perseverance, enjoys resting points of 
satisfaction, tactfulness in comment and 
action, good social judgment, resource- 
fulness, honesty, loyalty; accepts advice 
and criticism well; sense of humor, in- 
dustriousness; concentrates well, sym- 
pathy, unselfishness, even-tempered, in- 
terest in maintaining a pleasing and 
neat personal appearance, thinks and 
acts in terms of “we” rather than “I,” 
finishes what he starts; obedience, re- 
spects majority decisions, sportsmanship, 
consideration of others, good give-and- 
take attitude; uses time to good advan- 
tage, gets along well with others, pre- 
fers to be with others rather than work 
or play alone, makes friends easily and 
retains friendships; studiousness, con- 
scientiousness, affection; sticks to well- 
planned programs of work, play, rest, 
and sleep; straightforwardness, clear- 




















VIII. 


IX. 


XI. 
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ness of judgment in moments of peril, 
clean-cut choices and decisions; gener- 
osity, diseretion, appreciation of good 
art, music, literature, health, and thrift; 
sense of obligation to society, spirit of 
inquiry and experimentation, well-bal- 
anced enthusiasm, will to win through; 
altruism, unwilling to condemn with- 
out first seeking confirmatory opin- 
ion, organizing ability, creative ability 
or originality; attempts to “face real- 
ity” at all times, self-discipline, recov- 
ers from anger quickly, does not hold 
grudges, forgiving, self-possessed, will- 
ing to assume deserving blame, syste- 
matie and methodical in planning and 
carrying out work; modesty, orderliness, 
fair play; good common sense, tenacity of 
purpose, patience, unreserved devotion 
to the problem in hand, and happiness. 


Habit Facts: work, play, relaxation, 
sleep, rest, eating, elimination, exercise, 
personal cleanliness, hygiene and general 
health habits, neatness. 


Facts of Interests, Recreation, and 
Companionship: hobbies, clubs, summer 
camp, types of amusement, artistic tal- 
ents and accomplishments; active use of 
leisure time, games, sports, athletics, 
chief interests and activities; play- 
mates—boys or girls, same age, older, 
younger, or adults, or prefer to be 
alone; gang and gang interests; adjust- 
ment to group; leader or follower; in- 
fluence of companions. 


. Facts of Work (if any): reason for go- 


ing to work, state at what, where, how 
long, success or failure or shortcomings, 
salary, hours, steadiness of employment, 
reason for leaving, attitude toward em- 
ployer and fellow workmen and work, 
special aptitudes and interests. 


Facts of Physical Examination: pres- 
ent physical condition—any illness, lack 
of well-being, or defects; generally 
sickly or strong? posture; easily fa- 
tigued? Special attention to status of 
eyesight, hearing, nutrition, teeth, nose 


and throat. Tuberculin and other spe- 
cial tests or examinations. Past illnesses, 
operations, injuries, convulsions or 
spells—seriousness, duration, age, re- 
sulting behavior or conduct. 


XII. Facts of Mental Examination: 

1. Psychological Examination: test re- 
sults of child’s general intellectual de- 
velopment, educational and vocational 
aptitudes, abilities and disabilities, 
and the strong and weak points in 
his learning ability which might af- 
fect his standing in school subjects. 

2. Psychiatric Examination: personality 
estimate of child as revealed through 
examination and questioning about 
his specific difficulties or problems. 
Understanding, interpretation, and 
formulation of treatment concerning 
the child’s personality, emotional and 
social reactions, as well as his mental 
content, conflicts, worries, and mal- 
adjustments. 


XIII. Facts Concerning Miscellaneous Signifi- 
cant Data: 
Include here important material for 
which there seems to be no logical place 
under the above headings. 


By way of example and suggestion, may 
I enumerate a few of the modifiable liabili- 
ties frequently encountered : 


1. School Facts: teacher scolds pupil, at times 
before others, for tardiness, or absence 
without excuse; teacher unfair, biased or 
prejudiced toward pupil; teacher shows by 
word, act, or implication that she does not 
like him; teacher holds grudges for his mis- 
conduct; teacher unfavorably compares him 
with others; poor classroom spirit; lack of 
school spirit and loyalty; other children 
tease him for being poorly dressed, dull, or 
a school failure; teacher fails to recognize 
his special interests and aptitudes and to 
cultivate them by linking them up with 
projects and various aspects of intra- and 
extra-curricular activities; teacher is inef- 
fective in controlling a pupil’s disturbing 
conduct; teacher is unsympathetic, un- 






































friendly, sarcastic, reprimanding, loud 
spoken, uses a “club” in teaching; improper 
grade placement; inability of pupil to think 
things through; dislikes, resents, or defies 
school. 

2. Home Facts: constant quarrelling between 
different members of household; parents 
threaten to put child away in an institu- 
tion; parents over-solicitous for child’s wel- 
fare; parents over-anxious about child’s 
welfare and health; worry in the home be- 
cause father is out of work; financial debts, 
sickness, trouble with police or legal au- 
thorities, death in the family; parental fre- 
quent urging of pupil to excel others; par- 
ents constantly berating pupil’s performance 
and provoking unfair or unfavorable com- 
parisons; inadequate or lack of parental 
supervision and guidance; unethical or un- 
wholesome parental example; parents show 
“nervousness” in presence of child; parents 
unwisely punish or threaten disciplinary 
measures; lack of parental affection and in- 
terest in child; parents show impartiality 
to children; parents make child feel he is 
not wanted and that one of his fraternity 
is preferred; parents punish while in a tem- 
per and fail to heed explanations of child; 
parents over-fearful lest pupil meet with 
an accident or play with rough boys; par- 
ents put too much pressure on child who 
is failing; parents show lack of respect for 
school, law, property and rights of others; 
excessive parental scolding; parents unrea- 
sonable or unjust in exercising their au- 
thority; parents threaten punishment by the 
school, police, devil, bogey-man, or correc- 
tional institution; parents over-strict and 
never explain or give reasons for their or- 
ders; parents nag over trifles; pupil is 
bossed by older brothers and sisters; parents 
hold grudges against child; parents keep 
child out of school for trivial reasons; par- 
ents are over-critical and reprimand child 
for trivial or incidental infringements; par- 
ents are inconsistent and over-severe in dis- 
cipline; parent consciously or unconsciously 
rejects child, causing him to feel he is un- 
wanted, and thus he loses sense of security 

and feeling of “belonging to.” 
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3. Physical Facts: malnutrition, dental defects 
visual or hearing defects, chorea (St. Vitys 
dance) or choreiform movements, diseasej 
tonsils, easy fatigability. 

4. Personality Facts: procrastination; unyil. 
ingness to face the facts of reality and t 
deal squarely and openly with the “now ani 
here”; excessive day-dreaming and wander. 
lust; easily discouraged; failure to complete 
assigned or self-chosen tasks; over-assertive; 
self-depreciative; feelings of inferiority, w. 
healthy tendency to compare himself with 
others who excel him in various things; 
acute desire to be in the limelight; crave 
attention; self-conscious; irritable, moody, 
unhappy, fearful, doubting, worried, fre. 
ful, ruminating, taking a long time to ge 
over conflicts or mood swings, easily dis. 
tracted, lacks initiative, has obsessive and 
imperative thoughts, unsociable or withdrav- 
ing, timid, not dependable, gives way to 
temper and anger outbursts, pessimistic, 
stolid, suspicious, jealous, makes question- 
able or unsound decisions, vacillating in 
choices and decisions. 

5. Behavior Facts: rebelliousness, disobedience, 


profanity, noisiness, impertinence, destruc- | 


tiveness, oOver-pugnaciousness (punches, 
pinches, trips children), cruelty to children 
or animals, teases others to “get teacher's 
goat,” show-off, trembles or cries in recita- 
tion, restlessness, indifference, truancy, de 
linquencies, wiggles, fusses with clothing, 
excessive sex curiosity or sex practices, tar- 
diness, truancy. 

6. Habit Facts: twitching or jerking of the 
face or extremities, stuttering and various 
speech defects, gets flustered when called 
upon, bites fingernails, unable to relax du- 
ing rest period, drops or spills things, eat- 
ing between meals, irregularity of eating, 
resting, sleeping, working or playing, poorly 
balanced diet; inadequately dressed; plavs 
work poorly. 


The following items are suggested & 
‘‘liabilities which have to be accepted,” 
least to a very large extent: 


1. Physical Facts: red hair, freckles, extrem 
in complexion and stature (under-size, over 
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size, or deformed), big legs, plumpness, 
marked visual or hearing defects which can- 
not be corrected, protruding ears, cardiac 
and cripple and other physical defects which 
will always be more or less permanent. 

9 Home Facts: sickness and deformities in 
members of family; small or squatty living 
quarters which cannot be bettered because 
of economic status; poor social status; pa- 
rental or fraternal subnormality of intelli- 
gence; to some extent, parental emotional 
and volitional immaturity; parents sepa- 
rated or divorced; parental chronic alcoholic 
indulgence or unethical example. 

. Neighborhood Facts: lack of community 
pride; absence of recreational facilities; 
presence of exciting movies; unwholesome 
gang life; low social standards. 

. School Facts: superior, average or inferior 
in general abstract intelligence; excels in 
projects which require concrete or abstract 
intelligence for their happy and successful 
performance; has specific abilities or dis- 
abilities and interests in the various subjects 
of formal education—science, languages, 
history, English, mathematics, civics, art, 


=~) 
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music, manual training and domestic sci- , 


ence; excels in extra-curricular activities— 
sports, athletics, dramatics, debating, and 
various sorts of club activities. 


The type of the suggested ‘‘Psychobio- 
logical Chart’’ form is depicted below. An 
example of how this outline might be uti- 
lized is given by recording the facts of a 
boy who displayed personality and be- 
havior difficulties. 

It should be borne in mind that the ex- 
ample given is merely a suggestion. The 
chart should be modified to meet the re- 
quirements of the individual case in hand. 
Since no two children are alike, not only 
in intellectual endowment, but also in emo- 
tional, social, physical, temperamental, and 
other aspects, no two charts will ever be 
alike. Our aim is to recognize and capi- 
talize individual differences on all levels of 


_ biological and psychobiological integration, 
not to squeeze each child into the same 
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size shoe. Our objective is to facilitate the 
unfolding of natural endowment and capi- 
talize special aptitudes, interests, and op- 
portunities, not to hammer in dry facts of 
formal education. 

To be sure, our schools will always be 
obligated to teach varying amounts of tra- 
ditional academic school subjects. But it 
should be an objective of educators to 
agree on an essential minimum of formal 
education for the different grades in order 
that a varying amount of time might be at 
the disposal of teacher and taught each 
school day for the purpose of studying the 
facts of individual differences in children, 
and creating an opportunity for teacher 
and pupil to engage in the development of 
spontaneous projects and creative thinking 
and action. Perhaps the facts of individ- 
ual differences would indicate that no hard 
and fast formal curriculum should be 
formulated. The determining factors 
should be the pupil’s individuality, tend- 
encies, general and specific abilities and 
disabilities, needs, interests, and oppor- 
tunities. 

Since the chart is largely the opinion of 
an individual teacher, it is important that 
she train herself to maintain an objective 
and dispassionate attitude in evaluating 
pupil performance and personal facts. 
She must not let herself be warped or de- 
flected by emotional proclivities, bias, prej- 
udice, or hearsay. In order that her rating 
and evaluation may be fairly reliable, it is 
suggested that the teacher make out a 
tentative chart until one month has elapsed 
after having the pupil under her observa- 
tion. 

The value of the ‘‘Psychobiological 
Chart’’ when properly conceived, utilized, 
and evaluated may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


1. Since the school exists primarily for the 
pupil, it makes the teacher mindful of the 
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child and his guidance rather than subject 
matter and its teaching. 


. It trains in a critical and evaluating man- 


ner the teacher’s common sense in order 
that she might recognize the nature and 
quality of the pupil material she has to 
deal with and thus sensitizes her in shaping 
the school’s facilities (or creating them, if 
possible) according to the individual child’s 
assets and liabilities, and his ability and 
opportunity for their optimal balancing. 
It gives her an invaluable opportunity of 
critically observing children in the making. 


. The chart should cause the teacher to ask 


herself the following questions in order 

that she might do something about them: 

a. Wherein does the pupil find success? 

b. Wherein does the pupil experience 
strain or failure? 

ce. What does he do well and with a feel- 
ing of comfort and satisfaction? 

d. What lines of activity does the child 
most easily follow? 

e. What are his emotional tendencies and 
how are they modified or corrected? 

f. What are his particular bents? 

g. What are the chief habit patterns the 
child is developing and expressing each 
day? 


. It gives pupils the benefit of periodic 


check-ups on the instinctive, emotional, per- 
sonality, social, and habit systems. Thus 
danger signals may be early recognized and 
timely advice given and action taken in 
matters which may be of tremendous im- 
portance. 


. It assists the pupil in developing ability 


in balancing ambition with achievement, 
work, capacity, temperament and oppor- 
tunities. 


. Teachers are given practice in experimen- 


tally and scientifically recording natural 
facts in child behavior, especially recogniz- 
ing, studying and capitalizing their par- 
ticular instinctive and emotional bents and 
original characteristics. 


. It should lead to greater happiness on the 


part of pupil and teacher since their ad- 
justments and contributions to school life, 
as well as out-of-school life, are enhanced. 





8. It should help the teacher, and often th 
parents, to clarify their opinions with . 
gard to the child. It will help them Tecog. 
nize and keep to the front the stronger ani 
weaker points in a child’s character; in his 
social behavior, personal characteristics anj 
in his emotional control and development, 
It will help make us mindful of what chil. 
dren are not made for, as well as the 
things that they can do with a reasonable 
degree of efficiency, success and satisfac. 
tion. It should sensitize the teacher t 
recognize pupil strength and to work 
through strong subjects, likes, and successes 
in bolstering up weaknesses. 

9. The teacher gains experience in and reil- 
izes the necessity of studying each pupil 
from a minimal four-fold angle—physical, 
psychological, psychiatrical, and environ- 
mental. 


10. It helps us keep to the front an exper- 


mental and opportunistic attitude as well 
as short-term and long-term planning in 
mind for each pupil. Moreover, it makes 
us ever mindful of the possibilities and 
opportunities for extending, improving, 
and enriching the mental health of each 
pupil no matter where he may be on the 
curve of distribution. 
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Year...... 1932 








Factors to be Evalu- 
ated and Balanced 


Assets 


Liabilities 





Modifiable 


To be Accepted 





I. Complaint 
Problem 


II. Facts of Family | 1. 


History position 
III. Facts of Devel- | 1. Regular habits of 
opment sleeping and eating 
IV. School Facts 1. Average age (8) for 
his grade (third) 
2. No repetition of 
grades 
V. Home Facts 1. Parents respect law 
and authority 
2. Moderate financial 
circumstances 
VI. Neighborhood 1. Good recreational 
Facts outlets 
VII. Facts of Person- | 1. Respects property 
ality Traits rights of others 
2. Neat 
VIII. Habit Facts 1. Good personal hygi- 
ene habits 
IX. Facts of Interests,| 1. Enjoys playing out- 


Recreation and 
Companionship 


X. Facts of Physical | 1. 
Examination 





Mother of even dis- 


door games with boys 
of his own age 


Well-nourished 


1. Unpopular with other 
children 

2. Dislikes school 

3. Always in trouble 


1. Temper tantrums 
2. Fussiness over food 


1. Fights other children 
2. Unhappy 
3. Difficulty in reading 


1. Parental quarrelling 


2. Pupil sleeps with an 
uncle who awakens 
him late each night 


1. Does not practice 
self-control 
2. Craves attention 


1. Trembles upon oral 
recitation 


1. Dental caries 
2. Needs glasses 





1. Father has spells of 
temper 


1. Slow in learning to 
talk and walk 

2. Bed wetting until 5 
years old 


1. Live in a crowded sec- 
tion of city 


1. Ingrowing type of 
personality 


1. Small stature 
2. Many freckles 
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Examination to lack of attention, th 
self-confidence, and h 

defective vision h 

2. Prefers concrete work | 2. Gets favors from par- h 








ents without deserv- 
ing them 

. Mother tells him he 
is bad and gives him 
his own way 

. Teacher scolds him 
and shows him she 
does not like him 











Main Facts and Interpretation of Psy- 
chobiological Balance Chart: An eight- 
year-old boy of average intelligence in the 
third grade is found to be unpopular with 
his fellows, dislikes school, and seems to 
have been in trouble ever since reéntering 
school this year. A visit to the home re- 
veals the fact that his sleep is disturbed 
about 11:00 P.M. each night by an uncle 
who sleeps in the same bed with the pupil. 
His mother is over-indulgent with him, 
tells him he is bad, and gives him his own 
way. The father offers a poor example in 
emotional control by giving expression to 
outbursts of temper when things do not 
just please him. Moreover, the parents 
openly quarrel before the children. Is it 
any wonder that, living under such condi- 
tions, the pupil’s ability to balance his as- 
sets and liabilities is undermined? Inade- 
quate sleep plus emotional stress and strain 
in the home make it difficult for him to 
adjust to or be happy in school. This lat- 
ter situation was aggravated by an unsym- 
pathetic and untactful teacher to whom he 


had to adjust this autumn. His troubk- 
making and fighting tendencies may be 
partly explainable on the basis of poor 
habit training in self-control, but also in 
an effort to gratify his ego through gain- 
ing the attention of others in socially dis. 
approved ways. Dental and eye defects 
also cause strain, the correction of which 
will help him to gain a better personality 
balance. 

Recommendations: (1) To see dentist 
and oculist. (2) To sleep in a separate 
bed, and room, if possible. (3) Teacher to 
exercise a more friendly relationship with 
pupil and to gain his respect and coni- 
dence. (4) Remedial teaching in reading; 
have him volunteer or recite last. (5) Tact- 
ful use of praise and reward. (6) Gain 
understanding and codperation of parents 
in discontinuing undeserved favors and 
negative conduct control measures and atti- 
tudes. 

Work Sheet (pertinent facts, if any, yet 
to be ascertained). 

Result: The teacher was successful in 
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gaining the mother’s interest in child guid- 
ance suggestions and induced her to join 
the Mother’s Club, which was studying 
“Ryeryday Problems of the Everyday 
Child.” The pupil was given specific du- 
ties to perform in the home and school. 
He was praised and rewarded when he did 
them well, but was not scolded when he 
had shortcomings. He gradually gained in 
his ability to control himself and was 
highly pleased when a favorable report 
eard was sent home crediting him with this 
accomplishment. He began to take a 
wholesome interest in the home and school 
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and tried to please his elders. Following 
the wearing of glasses and receiving extra 
individual attention in reading, he became 
proficient, gained in self-confidence and 
self-respect, and was noticeably happier. 
A fellow pupil reported to the teacher a 
kind act he saw him perform. Tactful use 
of praise stirred in him a desire to be good 
and make friends. This led to greater 
happiness, a healthier outlook on life, and 
a better adjustment to school, home, and 
playmates. 

Progress Notes (inserted in the records 
from time to time). 
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The reading supervisors in Detroit are 
repeatedly having called to their attention 
eases of reading disability of children who 
have intelligence quotients which should 
enable them to read as well as the average 
of the grade in which they are, but who are 
deplorably deficient even in comparison 
with the so-called slow-moving groups. 

During the fall of 1931, the Psychologi- 
cal Clinic of the Detroit Board of Educa- 
tion reported two hundred eases from those 
who had been given the Binet Test and 
had been found to have sufficient intelli- 
gence to warrant being kept in the regular 
class. These eases were referred to the 
reading staff because of their extreme defi- 
cieney in reading. About fifty of these 
cases were investigated by the reading 
supervisors and, among several interesting 
discoveries, one was that this condition is 
seattered throughout all parts of the city 
and is no respecter of districts, social 
groups, or any other distinct classification. 





Six representative cases will be discussed 
in detail and used as a basis for a serious 
consideration of reading disability causes 
in general and for suggestions which it is 
hoped will lessen the number of such cases, 
or at least lessen the degree to which they 
exist. 

In a large city like Detroit there are 
some cases of reading disability, the causes 
of which are too complicated and deep- 
seated for the lay teacher to diagnose 
accurately and to remedy. However, these 
eases are probably far more rare than they 
are generally supposed to be. Most reading 
disability in its initial stages springs from 
simple causes, such as mental or social im- 
maturity, frequent absences from school, 
changes from one school or school system 
to another, new work presented too rapidly, 
or a succession of weak, inexperienced 
teachers. By far the greatest number of 
pupils who are weak in reading are ob- 
viously so because of lack of a recognition 
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his own way 
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Main Facts and Interpretation of Psy- 
chobiological Balance Chart: An eight- 
year-old boy of average intelligence in the 
third grade is found to be unpopular with 
his fellows, dislikes school, and seems to 
have been in trouble ever since reéntering 
school this year. A visit to the home re- 
veals the fact that his sleep is disturbed 
about 11:00 P.M. each night by an uncle 
who sleeps in the same bed with the pupil. 
His mother is over-indulgent with him, 
tells him he is bad, and gives him his own 
way. The father offers a poor example in 
emotional control by giving expression to 
outbursts of temper when things do not 
just please him. Moreover, the parents 
openly quarrel before the children. Is it 
any wonder that, living under such condi- 
tions, the pupil’s ability to balance his as- 
sets and liabilities is undermined? Inade- 
quate sleep plus emotional stress and strain 
in the home make it difficult for him to 
adjust to or be happy in school. This lat- 
ter situation was aggravated by an unsym- 
pathetic and untactful teacher to whom he 


had to adjust this autumn. His trouble. 
making and fighting tendencies may be 
partly explainable on the basis of poor 
habit training in self-control, but also in 
an effort to gratify his ego through gain- 
ing the attention of others in socially dis- 
approved ways. Dental and eye defects 
also cause strain, the correction of which 
will help him to gain a better personality 
balance. 

Recommendations: (1) To see dentist 
and oculist. (2) To sleep in a separate 
bed, and room, if possible. (3) Teacher to 
exercise a more friendly relationship with 
pupil and to gain his respect and conf- 
dence. (4) Remedial teaching in reading; 
have him volunteer or recite last. (5) Tact- 
ful use of praise and reward. (6) Gain 
understanding and codperation of parents 
in discontinuing undeserved favors and 
negative conduct control measures and atti- 
tudes. 

Work Sheet (pertinent facts, if any, yet 
to be ascertained). 

Result: The teacher was successful in 






















gaining the mother’s interest in child guid- 
ance suggestions and induced her to join 
the Mother’s Club, which was studying 
“Byeryday Problems of the Everyday 
Child.’ The pupil was given specific du- 
ties to perform in the home and school. 
He was praised and rewarded when he did 
them well, but was not scolded when he 
had shortcomings. He gradually gained in 
his ability to control himself and was 
highly pleased when a favorable report 
card was sent home crediting him with this 
accomplishment. He began to take a 
wholesome interest in the home and school 
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and tried to please his elders. Following 
the wearing of glasses and receiving extra 
individual attention in reading, he became 
proficient, gained in self-confidence and 
self-respect, and was noticeably happier. 
A fellow pupil reported to the teacher a 
kind act he saw him perform. Tactful use 
of praise stirred in him a desire to be good 
and make friends. This led to greater 
happiness, a healthier outlook on life, and 
a better adjustment to school, home, and 
playmates. 

Progress Notes (inserted in the records 
from time to time). 
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The reading supervisors in Detroit are 
repeatedly having called to their attention 
eases of reading disability of children who 
have intelligence quotients which should 
enable them to read as well as the average 
of the grade in which they are, but who are 
deplorably deficient even in comparison 
with the so-called slow-moving groups. 

During the fall of 1931, the Psychologi- 
eal Clinie of the Detroit Board of Educa- 
tion reported two hundred eases from those 
who had been given the Binet Test and 
had been found to have sufficient intelli- 
gence to warrant being kept in the regular 
class. These eases were referred to the 
reading staff because of their extreme defi- 
ciency in reading. About fifty of these 


cases were investigated by the reading 
supervisors and, among several interesting 
diseoveries, one was that this condition is 
seattered throughout all parts of the city 
and is no respecter of districts, social 
groups, or any other distinct classification. 


Six representative cases will be discussed 
in detail and used as a basis for a serious 
consideration of reading disability causes 
in general and for suggestions which it is 
hoped will lessen the number of such cases, 
or at least lessen the degree to which they 
exist. 

In a large city like Detroit there are 
some cases of reading disability, the causes 
of which are too complicated and deep- 
seated for the lay teacher to diagnose 
accurately and to remedy. However, these 
eases are probably far more rare than they 
are generally supposed to be. Most reading 
disability in its initial stages springs from 
simple causes, such as mental or social im- 
maturity, frequent absences from school, 
changes from one school or school system 
to another, new work presented too rapidly, 
or a succession of weak, inexperienced 
teachers. By far the greatest number of 
pupils who are weak in reading are ob- 
viously so because of lack of a recognition 
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vocabulary and the power to acquire one. 
Once they have mastered a basic vocabulary 
they are able to overcome resultant faults, 
such as repetitions, omissions, insertions, 
substitutions, ete. 

This article is concerned with reading 
failures of the more common type which 
the lay teacher can discover and remedy. 
It is believed that the great majority of 
reading failures are of this type. How- 
ever, there are other cases needing thorough 
psychological, social, and personality diag- 
noses. The following disabilities give evi- 
dence of being simple in their origin. 


ReapinG Disaprirry CAsEes 


Case I 


F. B. is a problem case in reading, at present 
in Grade 1A for the second time. He has spent 
two terms also in Grade 1B. He has been 
tested by a member of the psychological clinic 
and found to have an I.Q. of 85. He seems to be 
an intelligent, likable little boy who comes, ap- 
parently, from a good home, is well cared for 
physically, and has no language handicap. Al- 
though he is now seven years old chronologically 
and over six mentally, he was probably under 
six mentally when he entered Grade 1B. Mental 
immaturity was probably the initial cause of 
reading difficulty. During his first semester in 
Grade 1A, in addition to his work in the home 
room he was coached by a pupil in an upper 
grade. He recognizes the names of the colors, 
and some of the one hundred per cent words, but 
his vocabulary is far too limited to admit of his 
reading, without much help, a page of his own 
basic text in 1A or any simple primer. In read- 
ing he still is at the stage of an average 1B pupil 
about the third or fourth week of the semester. 

It does not appear that F. B.’s inability is due 
to neglect on anyone’s part as he has had com- 
petent teachers, and extra help besides. How- 
ever, as yet he has very little reading adaptabil- 
ity. The reason for this may be that, having 
tried unsuccessfully to read for so long a time, 
he has insufficient confidence and determination. 
At present, in addition to getting what he can 
in his regular class, he is having special help in 
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drill on 1B words and phrases, and in reading 
simple sentences. He seems to enjoy the work 
and it probably is helping him as much as any. 
thing can. Whether he gradually learns to read 
with less stress and effort remains a question. His 
case is not as uncommon as one might wish. The 
point is that children like F. B. need special at. 
tention. They require a longer time to become 
accustomed to working with symbols. Although 
it is unfortunate that they do not fit into the 
school organization and advance with normal 
progress, at least it is better to detect them early 
in their school career, allow them to go more 
slowly, and give them individual help than to 
ignore their peculiar misfortunes and allow 
them to go ahead with their classes until they 
reach the third or fourth grade almost hopelessly 
retarded in reading and, what is worse, with a 
decided dislike for school. 


Case II 


P. J. (Grade 1A), toward the close of the 
semester, was examined by a member of the psy- 
chological clinic because he was far behind other 
class members in reading. He was found to have 
an I.Q. of 95, hence his intelligence would seem 
to warrant better performance. The principal 
was much concerned about the case as she, 
through a personal examination of P. J., had 
been convinced that the boy recognized his one 
hundred per cent words at the end of Grade 1B, 
and now he seemed to be almost at a total loss 
as far as reading was concerned. 

Since it appeared that P. J. had earlier in his 
career made some reading gain, he was given a 
chance in Grade 2B. The teacher found he did 
nothing if placed in a back seat and simply 
treated as one of a group; so she placed him in 
a front seat and, whenever an assignment was 
given to his group, took particular pains to see 
that he could read it. During her supervision of 
another group she frequently spoke to P. J. and 
held him to his task. In all class work P. J. was 
expected to come up to the accomplishments of 
his group; in emphasizing tools of attack on 
words, basic vocabulary, and the like, P. J. was 
never allowed to relax his efforts. Although for 


some time during the 2B semester his attitude . 


was one of carelessness and indifference, toward 
the end of the semester he began to show marked 
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improvement and some confidence in his ability 


to read. 


When the supervisor tested him at the begin- 
ning of his entrance into Grade 2A, he showed 


considerable knowledge of the tools of attack, 


had a fair basic vocabulary, and was able to read 
at sight, with a little help, from a first reader. 
He was well on the road to becoming an accept- 
able reader. The teacher who was to have him 
in charge during the 2A semester was made ac- 
quainted with his history in order that she, too, 
might see that he was kept up to the perform- 
ance of which he was capable. In addition, the 
principal gave the boy opportunity for special 
coaching under a competent 1B teacher who is 
strong in developing slow pupils. In this par- 
ticular ease the 1B teacher was released from her 
room a half hour each day for six weeks to coach 
backward readers, since a “six weeks’ teacher’s” 
services were available in the school. (A “six 
weeks’ teacher” is one in training at Detroit 
Teachers College who has a six weeks’ period of 
practice teaching in a city school.) 

This ease is cited to show the need for detect- 
ing, early, pupils who are having great difficulty 
in reading and for taking definite, specific steps 
to help them overcome their difficulties before 
they have fallen into habitual attitudes of in- 
dolence and indifference. Had P. J. been given 
no particular attention, it is probable he would 
have developed into a serious disability case in 
a later grade which might baffle all who had him 
in charge. 


Case III 


D, A. is a very poor reader at present in Grade 
4B. He spent one semester in 1B and one in 
1A; at the end of that time he changed schools. 
At the second school he entered Grade 2B and, 
as it happened, had an inexperienced teacher 
who failed to aequaint the principal with D. A.’s 
weakness. He was promoted into Grade 2A 
and it was here that he came to the attention of 
the principal. She did what she could to see 
that he had help in reading and he repeated 
the grade three semesters. At the end of Grade 
3B he was tested by a psychological clinie ex- 
aminer and found to have an I.Q. of 91. He 
repeated 3B, spent one term in 3A, and is now 
in 4B. He has been coached by his mother 
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and probably been given some extra help in his 
home room. At present he is still very deficient 
in reading and has no feeling of confidence 
when asked to read. Of course, he is much 
handicapped in the other subjects which involve 
reading. 

No one ean say what would have been the his- 
tory of this ease had the trouble been detected 
and measures taken to remedy it in the first 
grade. Perhaps the disability is due to other 
causes than the one in the case of P. J. How- 
ever, since intelligence quotients—namely, 95 in 
the case of P. J. and 91 in the case of D. A.—are 
so nearly alike, one wonders if D. A. could have 
been spared some of the troubles he is now en- 
countering, due to lack of reading ability, if his 
weakness had been detected earlier and definite 
steps taken to overcome it, as was and is still 
being done in the case of P. J. 


Case IV 


D. F. is a very unusual case. He is now in 
Grade 3A and his present school is the fifth he 
has attended. He was in the same school through 
the kindergarten, 1B for two terms, 1A, and 2B. 
He then moved and in the school which he next 
attended his reading disability must have been 
discovered, for he was demoted to 1B. He re- 
mained there one term, was promoted to Grade 
1A, where he remained two terms, then to 2B 
and 2A, one term in each class, then to 3B for 
two terms and, when investigated by the Reading 
Department, had been promoted to Grade 3A, 
“on trial.” In testing and examining D. F. it 
was discovered that he did not recognize one 
single word, either in print or in script. He was 
asked to read from a primer. He took a good 
look at the picture and then cleverly made up 
sentences about it. When stopped and asked 
where it said what he was saying, he pointed to 
the sentences. When he was asked what individ- 
ual words were, not one could be found which 
he knew. Is, see, not, boy, girl, the, were en- 
tirely unrecognizable. 

The principal was called in and was in com- 
plete ignorance of the great disability. The 
teacher likewise knew the child was poor but did 
not know how completely deficient his reading 
ability was. 

The boy has an I.Q. of 75. He has poor vision 
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but apparently not sufficient to account for his 
disability. 

This case will be followed up. Whether D. F.’s 
trouble is due to the fact that he did not get a 
foundation in the first school he was in and 
thereafter remained in no school long enough to 
have his weaknesses thoroughly discovered can 
not be definitely determined, but it seems likely 
such is the case. Not only does the reading dis- 
ability loom larger as the child continues on in 
the grades where reading is a necessary means 
of getting other work, but the resultant attitudes 
make the difficulty of teaching him the greater. 


Case V 


S. V. has an I.Q. of 80 and is in Grade 5A. 
At the time that S. V. was visited, he had just 
been transferred from a school which he had at- 
tended during his entire school life. In this 
school his deficiencies were known, he had been 
coached, but little improvement was evidenced. 
However, he had unusual ability in word attack. 
When he was transferred, his inability in read- 
ing was immediately noted and steps were taken 
for individual teaching. The supervisor worked 
with the pupil in the presence of the principal 
and offered suggestions. When S$. V. first came to 
this school a first reader was difficult for him. 
Two capable eighth grade pupils have heard 
him read during his reading period, noted all 
unknown words and helped him to make out 
these words. Each day the words were taken 
home and reviewed. Once a week the principal 
worked with him. At the end of the semester, 
S. V. is able to read in a fourth reader. On the 
final test, Detroit Reading Test III, he made a 
score of twelve tried and eight right. He is on 
the road now to becoming an average reader at 
his grade level. 


Case VI 


M. C. first came to the attention of the Read- 
ing Department when he was in Grade 6A. His 
principal and teachers suddenly awakened to a 
full realization of M. C.’s reading deficiencies 
when a graded graph was made of his test re- 
sults. In Vocabulary Test IV, he was at 2A 
level and in the reading test at 3B level. His 
parents became aroused when it was decided by 
the school that M. C. should repeat the class he 
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was in so that he might have time to catch wp, 
They sought the central authorities and thus hi 
ease was referred to the Reading Departmen, 

M. C.’s intelligence rating was C or a high 7 
The history of the case revealed that when M.¢ 
was in the first grade he had been absent mog 
of the term on account of illness and that th 





mother had urged promotion in spite of absenes 
Mrs. C. now knows to her sorrow that it was; 
grievous mistake, for her son thus lost the very 
foundation work he so much needed. He hai, 
up to the time he reached Grade 6B, never spexi 
but one term in a class. 

On Gray’s Oral Reading Test, M. C. reaj 
slowly and haltingly and made many errors. |; 
paragraph one he read the line, “He wanted tle 
dog to go home,” as “He wanted to dog to com 
home.” The line, “The little boy said,” wa 
read, “The boy was sad,” etc. 

In Gates’ Pronunciation Test he miscalle 
may, son, here, east, not, in the first three simple 
exercises. 

The paragraph test from the Stanfori 
Achievement Test he was unable to do anything 
with because his failure to recognize so many 
words prevented him from getting the meaning. 

M. C. was given a tutor who worked with hin 
two days a week, the principal worked with hin, 
adjustments were made in school so that much 
individual help was given him, and material was 
provided at his level. When given tasks within 
his power of accomplishment, he began mak- 
ing much greater effort than he formerly had 
made. But there was much in attitude to over- 
come, for the boy had drifted so long, putting 
forth little effort because everything was beyoni 
him. 

The case of M. C. has been followed during 
two years. The boy is now in Grade 8B. Onthe 
Initial Reading Test IV this semester, he mai 
a score of 10-6, which grades him a 5B reade. 
In the Vocabulary Test VI, he made a score oi 
36. According to test results, he has gained two 
and a half years in reading ability in two years 
However, he read orally in a seventh reader # 
the present time much better than in a thir 
reader when in the sixth grade. Unless spetit! 
individual treatment had been given this boy! 
is doubtful whether any progress would hart 





been made, and the chances are that greate§ 
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retardation would have occurred, because of 
disuse of the little reading ability he possessed. 





POSSIBLE CAUSES OF READING DISABILITIES 
AND SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


Obviously most cases of reading dis- 
‘ability show themselves in the first grade. 
Some pupils make rapid progress while 
others equally bright require a longer time 
‘and more individual treatment to make the 
‘ reading adaptation. A pupil who does not 
as readily grasp the work with symbols as 
does another pupil easily becomes a prob- 
lem case through neglect and lack of per- 
sonal attention in the early stages of the 
formation of reading habits. Such a pupil, 
if kept alert and in the foreground while 
classes are in progress, may achieve slow 
but sure success in reading development. 
For example, Jimmie and Harold are the 
two most backward readers in a group of 
fifteen. The teacher conducts a word drill 
asking pupils who know a word to volun- 
ter. Jimmie and Harold seldom raise 
their hands and accordingly are not often 
called upon. When a check is finally taken 
to see which words every pupil recognizes, 
these boys know very few. As time goes 
on, their weaknesses increase. 

If the teacher, when showing a word to 
the class, had been alert to note just which 
pupils did not respond and right then and 
there had singled out Jimmie and Harold 
for intensive work, they might not have be- 
come problem cases. Particularly would 
this be true if she kept them in the fore- 
ground and challenged them day after day. 
From observation and history of, and 
experience with, numerous cases of dis- 
ability in reading as they come to the at- 
tention of supervisors, it would seem that 
‘some of the major causes of, and factors 
‘in, increasing reading disability are: 


1. Lack of kindergarten training 
_ 2. Illadvised placing of pupils in Grade 1B 
3 to begin formal reading 
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3. Traditional feeling of pressure on the part 
of the first grade teacher that a class must 
complete a required number of lessons by 
the end of the semester 

4. Volunteer response method of conducting 
drill periods whereby weaker pupils are not 
challenged 

5. Tendencies on the part of some teachers to 
belittle the learning power of Z pupils 

6. Neglect of pupils pending examination by 
the psychological clinic 

7. Failure to discover serious cases of reading 
disability and the extent to which the dis- 
ability exists 

8. Failure on the teacher’s part to bring to the 
attention of the principal cases of marked 
reading disability 


1. Lack of kindergarten training. Dur- 
ing the first four years of the child’s life, 
or the preschool period, he is extremely in- 
dividualistic. He has learned to respond 
mainly to directions given to him as an in- 
dividual. If he goes directly from the 
home environment to the first grade, the 
change from individual to group treatment 
is far too drastic. He needs the kinder- 
garten as an intermediate step. Here he 
learns to respond to group directions. 
Other habits are also developed which en- 
able the child better to make the adjust- 
ment to the more formal first grade—such 
habits as getting and putting away mate- 
rials, application in problem solving, and 
adjustment of individual desires to those 
of his associates. What is equally impor- 
tant from a reading viewpoint is the 
development of the child’s power to express 
his ideas through the spoken word. In the 
kindergarten he talks about the things 
which interest him, such as toys, pets, etc., 
for which he later will learn the printed 
symbols. 

Children from many fortunate homes get 
this latter language equipment irrespective 
of schdol training but they, even more than 
underprivileged children, need social ad- 
justment as members of a group. The kin- 
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dergarten furnishes an essential something 
to each type of child the lack of which 
greatly handicaps him in the initial read- 
ing stages. 

2. Ill-advised placing of pupils in Grade 
1B to begin formal reading. It is coming 
to be a common policy in many school sys- 
tems to delay the teaching of reading until 
pupils have the mental age of six years 
(six and a half in some cases). The rea- 
son for this is that reading experts have 
discovered that until the child has a mental 
age of at least six years, he does not have 
what is styled ‘‘reading readiness.’"! In 
Detroit, although mental tests are given 
and less is required of pupils who lack a 
mental age of six, reading is begun at the 
time pupils enter Grade 1B with a chrono- 
logical age of six. In some cases where the 
kindergarten is overcrowded and the 1B 
room has empty seats, kindergarten pupils 
below six years chronologically, regardless 
of their mental age, are placed in Grade 
1B for purposes of school organization. 
All this militates against a ready adapta- 
tion to the reading process. 

The above discussion does not mean to 
imply that mentally immature pupils do 
not eventually learn to read, but the proc- 
ess for them involves far more drudgery 
than for others. 

Cases of reading disability of compara- 
tively long standing, when traced to their 
source, have been found to have had their 
beginning not in defective vision, hearing, 
or mentality but in mental immaturity. A 
slow, immature child working in a group 
of pupils who can advance faster than he 
ean becomes discouraged and finally ceases 
to make effort. His case eventually appears 
baffling, whereas it is actually a simple case 
of slow development. Had he been left to 
mature before having had reading imposed 
on him, the disastrous consequences of be- 
ing considered ‘‘weakminded,’’ ‘‘defec- 


1 Dickerson, Virgil E., Mental Tests and the Classroom Teacher, Chapter VI. 
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tive,’? would never have befallen hin § 
Moreover, it takes an extremely capab). § 
and discerning teacher to bring such ,f 
child from a spirit of indifference and jp. & 
activity to one of effort and successfy § 
achievement. 

If the foregoing argument is sound, som 
provision must be made for pupils wh — 
are candidates for the first grade but why & 
are too immature mentally to profit by) 
formal reading. It is the responsibility of 
all who are interested in the child’s be 
development seriously to consider and met 
this problem. 

3. Traditional feeling of pressure on th 
part of the first grade teacher that a clay 
must complete a required number of le. 
sons by the end of the semester. The dis. 
cussion which follows is illustrated by the 
first grade since in that grade requirements 
have been stated more definitely, but the 
point brought out is equally applicable to 
situations in any grade. 

It is normal and fitting for conscientious 
first grade teachers to aim to carry their 
pupils on to the completion of the amount 
of material usually set for a semester's 
work. It is not the purpose of this bulletin 
to discourage such efforts. However, u- 
due emphasis on the accomplishment of 
the desired amount with the majority of 
pupils frequently results in too little atten 
tion being given a few individuals wh ff 
learn more slowly than the others. Thes 
pupils need to be detected early, before # 
much has been presented that they ar 
hopelessly confused. They should be stim 
ulated to respond as often as possible in al 
group work and given much individu 
help. The teacher should make every ¢ 
fort to see that each new point is a chil 
lenge to them as well as to the quickef 
members of the group. The result mayb} 
that these particular pupils may not cove 
quite as much ground in one semester a3 5} 
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generally expected. However, if thorough 
mastery is gained of each new step pre- 
sented, the pupils will eventually be far- 
ther advanced than when they are hurried 
through a prescribed amount. 

The question has been raised here not 
to dictate a procedure but rather to stim- 
ulate the teacher to give thoughtful con- 
sideration to the best advancement of each 
and every pupil under her guidance. 

4. Volunteer response method of con- 
ducting drill periods whereby weaker 
pupils are not challenged. By the volun- 
teer response method is meant a type of 
recitation in which the pupils who know 
are continually responding and the ones 
who do not know sit passive. The harm 
resulting from such procedure is most evi- 
dent or at any rate can best be illustrated 
by a vocabulary drill or development les- 
son. For instance, a word or phrase is pre- 
sented. The pupils who know it, and there- 
fore need no further work on it, raise their 
hands. One of them is called upon to say 
it. Pupils who do not know it say noth- 
ing and do nothing and consequently have 
gained nothing. Thus the weak pupil to 
whom the drill should have been particu- 
larly directed is not only accumulating 
lack of ability to recognize words but, 
what is still more detrimental to success in 
reading, passivity and the habit of making 
no effort. 

Pupils whose school backgrounds have 
had some irregularity are likely to be the 
ones whose reading disability develops un- 
der this procedure. The following are ex- 
amples: pupils who come from other 
schools or school systems and are not yet 
adjusted, candidates for special rooms, and 
pupils who return to school after extended 
absence. Pupils with personality weak- 


nesses, such as the extremely timid child 
or one who is habitually lethargic, also 
increase their reading disability under this 
type of recitation. 
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In contrast to the volunteer response 
method pupils of all types profit from the 
procedure in which, as a new word or 
phrase is presented, the teacher is alert to 
note, and arouse effort from, each pupil 
who is having difficulty. The skillful 
teacher finds ways also which enable the 
better readers to help the poorer without 
detriment to the latter and with enjoy- 
ment to the former. 

5. Tendencies to belittle the learning 
power of Z pupils. Because of the ten- 
dency on the part of educators all along 
the line—supervisors, principals, and 
teachers—to belittle the learning power of 
Z pupils, in many cases not enough has 
been demanded from them. It has been 
observed that groups of Z pupils, under a 
teacher who expects and demands high 
standards, get results comparable with 
those achieved by Y and even X pupils 
under another teacher. Pupils who natu- 
rally are slow learners fall behind even 
farther than their potential ability war- 
rants under teachers who are habitually 
making excuses for them on the grounds 
of their low mentality. As a matter of 
fact, Z pupils make five-sixths normal men- 
tal progress although on a lower level. It 
seems probable that many reading disabil- 
ity cases might have been averted had em- 
phasis been thrown, not upon the fact that 
capacity was limited, but rather that capac- 
ity, however limited, must be developed 
to the fullest extent possible. 

6. Neglect of pupils pending examination 
by the psychological clinic. It is not sur- 
prising that, with the number of problems 
a teacher has to encounter each day, she 
should tend to dismiss from her mind and 
her efforts a pupil who is awaiting exam- 
ination by the psychological clinic. This 
pupil probably shows disabjlity in reading, 
yet there are large numbers of cases which, 
when actually examined, are found to be in 
need of special coaching in reading but 
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who have normal intelligence quotients 
and so are returned to their rooms. The 
period of inactivity during the interim 
only increases reading disability. Further- 
more, not every case which is referred to 
the psychological clinic is tested, due to a 
limited testing program. 

Similarly, neglect of pupils who are con- 
signed to repeat a half grade (especially 
when the non-promotion has been deter- 
mined upon some weeks before the end of 
the term) leads to further disability. Here 
again the increase of disability is not the 
most serious phase of the situation. It is 
rather the habitual feeling of inferiority 
which results from non-participation in 
the social group. 

7. Failure to discover outstanding read- 
ing disability and the extent to which the 
disability exists. It would seem that this 
point should require no discussion, since 
the Detroit testing program gives oppor- 
tunity for the teacher to discover the read- 
ing status of each pupil. In general, and 
for large numbers of pupils, the testing 
program is adequate, but some cases are 
easily concealed and do not evidence them- 
selves readily, even with discerning teach- 
ers. To illustrate: A boy in the fourth 
grade made a score of 24-10 on the initial 
test. The teacher accepted the score on its 
face value and placed the child in the 
group of average reading ability. When 
later it was found he had great reading 
disability, the teacher referred to his test 
paper. It was then discovered that the ten 
right were scattered at random throughout 
the twenty-four items, and the pupil was 
unable to call more than two words out of 
each paragraph. This illustration points 
clearly to the need for examination of the 
test papers for suspicious evidence, such as 
haphazard marking throughout the test, 
marking the word in the same position each 
time, and so forth. 

Likewise it is not difficult for a pupil to 


deceive a teacher in his daily work by cop. 
tinuing to guess when taking a check jp 
silent reading. The teacher needs to be 
alert to discover disabilities. 

Once these disabilities are discovered, the 
next step is to investigate the degree to 
which they exist. For instance, in the case 
mentioned above, the pupil was asked to 
read orally from a second reader. When 
this was found to be too difficult, a first 
reader was tried. With some help this boy 
could read at first reader level. Hence 
first reader should be his starting point. 
When primary grade pupils are found who 
cannot read readily from either a first 
reader or a primer, word recognition 
should be tested from the hundred per cent 
word list. This test should be resorted to 
in any situation where pupils are found 
unable to read several simple sentences con- 
secutively without failing to pronounce 
large numbers of words. 

8. Failure on the teacher’s part to bring 
to the attention of the principal cases of 
marked reading disability. In several in- 
stances when the supervisor has brought 
bad disability cases to the attention of prin- 
cipals, the principals have been surprised 
and shocked that so great disability existed 
of which they were ignorant. Their igno- 
rance was probably due to the fact that the 
teachers concerned refrained from inforn- 
ing them concerning these cases. The rea- 
son for an omission of this kind may be 
that the teacher feels that such problems 
are her own responsibility and that carry- 
ing them to the principal evidences inade- 
quacy on her part. Again, some teachers 
may not be sufficiently concerned with the 
disability, and not realize the disastrous 
consequences resulting from their indiffer- 
ence. Whatever the reasons may be, com- 
mon sense as well as experience points very 
clearly to the urgency of bringing these 
eases to the attention of all concerned. The 
disability will not decrease unless definite, 














- constructive action is taken to remedy it. 
' In the busy day, and with the crowded 
_ schedule, individual deficiencies cannot be 
' adequately cared for unless the codperation 


of the principal is enlisted. Moreover, the 
reading success of every pupil in the school 
is the responsibility, even though indirect, 
of the principal as well as of the teacher. 
Hence, it is an injustice to him to leave 
him unacquainted with the special weak- 
nesses in his school. 

It has often been noted that knowledge 
of these extremely backward readers has 
aroused principals to activity. Adjust- 
ments are made and remedial work is begun 
with the result that the deficient reader is 
soon on the road to recovery. Intensive 
help after remedial work is in process will 
frequently advance a pupil a year or two 
in one semester. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TIME AND MEANS TO HELP 
DISABILITY CASES 


The question will naturally arise as to 
the time when such intensive work as is 
necessary may occur. It is difficult to offer 
any general suggestions inasmuch as condi- 
tions differ greatly in different schools. 
However, it may be well to list a few sug- 
gestions as to what may be done and, in 
some instances, is being done: 


1, As stated previously in this article, much 
reading disability can be prevented by mak- 
ing special effort to keep the slow child up 
to the level of the group he is in, by calling 
frequently on the child who is inclined to 
wander, by keeping him alert, and by seat- 
ing him near the center of activities 

2. In some schools expert pupil help is en- 
listed and the principal checks progress 
once a week 

3. Occasionally the busy first assistant makes 
time to coach a group of disability cases 

4. Help from the home is frequently enlisted. 
It has been found in such instances that 
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specific assignments made daily and 
checked by the teacher are more conducive 
to bringing about results than a general 
plea for help, with no definite tasks set 

5. Classroom teacher might with advantage 
permit the entire room to do free reading 
for ten or fifteen minutes while she works 
intensively with the few pupils who may 
be outstandingly poorer readers than the 
others of the least able group 


CONCLUSION 


As an outgrowth of the above discussion, 
then, it would seem highly desirable that 
the thought and consideration of those who 
are responsible for the reading problem 
should seriously be given to such questions 
as: 

1. The essential need for, and value of, kin- 
dergarten training as a preparation for 
reading 

2. The advisability of determining a given 
mental age at which children shall begin 
formal reading 

3. The need for expecting of, and requiring 
from, Z pupils reasonable progress in read- 
ing 

4. The importance of closer codperation on 
part of supervisor, principal, and teacher 
in detecting and preventing reading dis- 
ability 

It is hoped that no one will feel that the 
work done by the classroom teacher is being 
underestimated. Full acknowledgment is 
given to the efficiency with which the ma- 
jority of pupils are learning to read. Nev- 
ertheless, until the serious weaknesses 
discussed above have been forcefully at- 
tacked and, so far as possible, overcome 
ean any degree of complacency be assumed. 
While it would be far too optimistic to 
suppose that every case of reading de- 
ficiency can be eliminated, a thoughtful 

and serious consideration of the sugges- 
tions given here should be conducive to 
bettering the situation. 





TWO CURRICULUM CONCEPTS—BUILDING AND GROWING 


Wiuuiam F. Bruce 
State Normal School, Oneonta, New York 


Although the modern educator speaks 
of ‘‘ecurriculum building’’ without malice 
aforethought, nevertheless this term car- 
ries significant implications which perme- 
ate the methods employed in course re- 
vision. For example, the word ‘‘building’’ 
fits neatly the house-wrecking type of re- 
construction which courses from the kin- 
dergarten to the graduate school have un- 
dergone in recent years. In accordance 
with the demands of scientific method, or 
at times of a new social philosophy, the 
old structures have been razed to the 
ground. Often their very foundations 
have been torn out as if by dynamite and 
monster excavation shovels. The yawning 
gaps have been quickly filled with struc- 
tural materials selected through broad 
surveys and detailed job analyses. In con- 
trast to such sudden and sweeping recon- 
structions many educational leaders are 
now urging that curricula be treated more 
like living, ever-growing organisms. We 
propose to explore the implications which 
lie in a fuller recognition of ‘‘growing’’ as 
a mode of curriculum development. 

During a recent conference of teacher- 
trainers, a request came from an official 
source that the conference concentrate 
upon the ‘‘completion”’ of syllabi revision. 
Some instructors misinterpreted this re- 
quest to mean a final finishing of the proj- 
ect. In opposition to this notion, several 
conference speakers declared that curricu- 
lum development was a continuous process 
which should ‘‘never be finished.’’ This 
vigorous protest was based directly upon 
five years of practical experience in the co- 
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operative reconstruction of courses. During 
that period these teacher-trainers had raised 
experimentation in curriculum revision 
from the status of a temporary expedient 
to that of a permanent program. This 
change involved a deepened appreciation 
of social dynamics, which necessitate a 
never-ending modification in the education 
of teachers who prepare youth to meet the 
vicissitudes of a swirling civilization. In- 
stead of being satisfied with a biennial ex- 
change of views, the conference commit- 
tees laid plans for continuous year-round 
work in course improvement. The decisive 
turn of this conference away from the 
tower-completion notion of curriculum 
building is just one example of a nation- 
wide search for new methods of revision 
which will find their analogies in ever- 
towering pines or still more fittingly in 
the adjustive growth of children. 

At the very beginning, the leader who is 
applying the growth concept must recog- 
nize that the course which he plans to 
modify is a unique, living organism. 
Whatever life it has is the outcome of its 
past growth and present functioning. This 
life must be nurtured. If decaying tissues 
require the surgeon’s knife, he must still 
remember that the prime objective is pro- 
tection and nourishment. Even if a course 
appears ‘‘dead,’’ skillful stimulation may 
revive it. Location of growing points is 
the preliminary step in a nurture pro- 
gram. 

Under the building procedure adminis- 
trators and supervisors have sometimes in- 
stituted drastic curriculum changes with- 
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out welcoming the full participation of 
the teachers whose courses were being re- 


| vised. The growth concept suggests that 
| the first chance to locate living tissues be 





offered to the teacher under whom the 
course has grown to be what it is. Even 
if the supervisor suspects that a course is 
in the last stages of decline, he may well 
remember that it still serves as a labora- 
tory specimen upon which the teacher 
may learn, under the supervisor’s guid- 
ance, to discriminate between decaying 
tissues and growing points. Many a cur- 
riculum revision project has produced su- 
perficial alterations only, because the 
teachers involved remained devoted to 
decadent doctrines. In a ‘‘growing’’ cur- 
riculum the teacher as well as the course 
must undergo educative change. 

The application of this method of re- 
vision may be illustrated by a request 
which the writer sent to the instructor 
teaching ‘‘Prineciples of Education’’ in 
each of the ten teacher-training institu- 
tions of his state. 


State the five “principles” which you con- 
sider most important to develop in the Prin- 
ciples of Edueation course. 

Each principle should involve a contrast with 
the attitude of the “average” student, that is, 
the principle is selected because it represents 
a change in attitude greatly needed by our 
students. 

The form of statement suggested is a pair of 
complete sentences for each of the five prin- 
ciples : 

a. The first sentence to state the common or 
average student attitude which is to be modified 
or eliminated. 

b. The second sentence to be a statement of 
the attitude or view which the instructor wishes 
the student to consider or acquire. 


This request challenges each instructor 
to take a fresh and honest look at the fun- 
damental purposes and accomplishments 
of his own course. The challenger hopes 
that the instructor’s search for centers of 
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vitality may arouse some doubt concern- 
ing the actual vigor of the course. When- 
ever such doubts are felt, nurture and 
growth are likely to occur. 

The suggestion that each of the five 
principles be set forth as a distinct con- 
trast to a prevalent student attitude is 
based upon the belief that the vigor of 
any course is best measured by the kind of 
changes which it makes in those who pur- 
sue it. A growing course is in intimate 
touch with student attitudes and adjusts 
itself skillfully to meet shifts in student 
viewpoint. In practice the instructor faces 
two questions: What attitudes do my stu- 
dents hold toward the important problems 
of education upon entering the course? 
To what extent does genuine modification 
of these attitudes occur during the course? 
The instructor’s attempt to locate a few 
growing points in the students may lead 
him to prune severely the half-dead limbs 
of his course. 

The replies which have come in response 
to this challenge indicate too much ‘‘build- 
ing’’ founded upon general surveys of the 
educational situation, and too little ‘‘grow- 
ing’’ rooted in intimate appreciation of 
student attitudes. One man writes: 


I have not found it possible to study the 
average student attitudes which should form 
the basis for principles of education. I am 
not sure that such attitudes are present and, if 
they are, I am not sure that I know what they 
are. 


Such a frank confession of ignorance 
concerning student attitudes may become 
an opening wedge for inquiry, but when- 
ever an instructor assumes that his stu- 
dents do not have attitudes of their own 
he has raised, quite unnecessarily, a barrier 
against growth. Skepticism concerning 
the presence of attitudes probably arises 
out of a failure to distinguish between lack 
of information and absence of attitudes. 
For example, a principles student who has 
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never definitely considered the aims of 
education cannot give a list of elementary 
or secondary school objectives. Neverthe- 
less, he may regard schooling as a fact- 
gathering and_ skill-acquiring process. 
This student attitude has a direct bearing 
upon the work of the principles instructor 
if the latter believes that reflective think- 
ing and character development are the 
chief essentials. Students do have signifi- 
cant attitudes even when they lack infor- 
mation, but too often each instructor must 
honestly confess, ‘‘I am not sure that I 
know what they are.’’ 

A still fuller confession comes from a 
substantial, progressive principles instruc- 
tor in an adjoining state: 


No, we do nothing to find the attitudes of 
our students. We just “fire away” and hope 
for the “best”—and always about this stage of 
the term (near the close) I have serious mis- 
givings about the “best” which we get. 


While neither of these two candid con- 
fessions do justice to the actual knowl- 
edge which these able instructors possess 
concerning student attitudes, they do raise 
disturbing questions. Why do teachers 
who feel the urgent need still hesitate to 
investigate student attitudes? How can 
supervisors encourage this investigation 
which is so essential in curriculum develop- 
ment ? 

High standards of scientific accuracy, 
which are often emphasized by administra- 
tors and supervisors, frighten the teacher 
who might otherwise investigate student 
attitudes. Every teacher who has ven- 
tured into this ill-mapped field knows the 
difficulties involved in discovering how 
students feel about essentials. Under the 


pernicious influence of a marking system 
the students conceal their attitudes and 
give only ‘‘what is wanted,’’ that is, what 
they think is wanted. Many teachers and 
supervisors have concluded that attitudes 
Other schoolmen, 


cannot be measured. 
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who have greater confidence in the eyep. 
tual measurement of subjective conditions | 
by objective means, refuse to attack the | 
problem of student attitudes because of 
the immense labor involved in the con. 
struction of reliable scientific instruments, 
So, between our distrust of attitude meas. 
urement and our scientific abhorrence of 
crude instruments, most teachers still re. 
semble those principles instructors who 
‘fire away’’ and ‘‘hope’’ that the average 
student will be converted into an ideal 
teacher filled with progressive attitudes, 

While it is neither valid nor helpful to 
overload the useful ‘‘building’’ concept 
with damnation, the contrast may be 
pushed a bit farther to note that an en. 
phasis upon accuracy in measurement is 
associated more closely with building eo. 
struction than with natural growth. As 
the supervisor is guided more and more by 
the concept of ‘‘growing,’’ he will forego 
for a time the fear-inspiring stress of a- 
curacy and will encourage his teachers to 
make tentative estimates of student atti- 
tudes. Guessing may stimulate growth. 
This is most likely to occur when the 
‘‘ouesses’? are made starting points for 
investigations which are safeguarded by 
healthy skepticism and careful interpreta- 
tion. 

The principles instructors who have 
courageously set down five crucial atti- 
tudes have taken a first step toward a more 
thorough understanding of student prob- 
lems. The supervisor who has secured 
such action is leading into effective re- 
vision. After the sets of issues have been 
compiled so that each principles instructor 
can see what his colleagues have submitted, 
the difference of opinion shown constitutes 
a challenge to further study. A danger 
arises at this point, due to the too preva- 
lent custom among schoolmen of accepting. 
the majority ‘‘consensus of opinion”’ and 
disregarding the diverse proposals of mi- 
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norities. If we accept without further in- 
yestigation as the actual student attitudes 
those viewpoints which the majority of 
| the instructors include in their list, we 
may block the growth of our courses. The 
majority of instructors may be running 
blindly in the same well-worn rut. Instead 
of casting aside an exceptional proposal 
the supervisor may well treat it as an addi- 
tional suggestion worthy of investigation. 
The value of preliminary statements of 
student attitudes lies largely in their use 
as broad hypotheses to guide inquiry, 
rather than in their acceptance as the fixed 
focal points of a new course. 
Nor need this inquiry be made into a 
' mountainous task which will block all 
progress. Instead of requiring the con- 
struction of a complicated instrument, 
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which the ‘‘building’’ concept of eurricu- 
lum revision might demand, the super- 
visor may show his teachers how the use 
of a few simple, crude, direct questions 
will carry them a bit closer to their stu- 
dents’ attitudes. For example, a study of 
the several sets of issues proposed for the 
principles course impelled the writer to 
submit four questions to a group of his 
freshmen students. Certain assurances 
and guiding suggestions were given as in- 
troduction to the questions. 


Your answers to these questions will not be 
used for increasing or decreasing your grades 
in a course. Your answers will help the nor- 
mal school faculty decide what problems should 
be considered in certain courses. Please base 
your answers on your general experience, in- 
cluding that as a pupil in elementary school 
and in high school. State what you honestly 
feel and think rather than what someone else 
has told you. Five minutes will be allowed for 
answering each question. Write fully enough 
to explain clearly what you mean. Copy each 
question as it is dictated and immediately write 
your answer. 

1, What do you think are the chief changes 
that the elementary school should produce in 
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children? Indicate which of the changes you 
consider more important and which are less 
important. 

2. Describe a method of teaching which you 
think is well adapted to the elementary school. 
In contrast, describe some other method of 
teaching which is not so desirable. 

3. What methods do you think an elementary 
school teacher should use to maintain order in 
the classroom? In your statement compare the 
better with the poorer methods. 

4. What do you think are the chief changes 
which should occur in yourself during your 
teacher-training course in order to make you 
an efficient elementary school teacher? Indi- 
cate which of those mentioned are most im- 
portant. 


The tentative conclusions drawn from 
the answers of these thirty-seven students 
who had attended the normal school for 
twelve weeks illustrate the kind of aid 
which such a simpie inquiry may give. 

Wide variation in ideas and attitudes 
is clearly indicated by the answers. The 
most important change to produce in chil- 
dren according to one student is ‘‘ prompt 
obedience’’; another places ‘‘sportsman- 
ship’’ foremost, while a third centers upon 
‘‘individual systematic thinking.’’ In dis- 
cussing methods of teaching the emphasis 
varies from frequent testing upon text- 
book and teacher statements to independ- 
ent discovery under guidance. Classroom 
order is to be maintained ‘‘by strict and 
vigorous show of authority”’ or ‘‘by giving 
pupils responsibility’’ or ‘‘by making the 
work interesting.’’ The chief changes 
which these prospective teachers list as 
needed in themselves expose the ever- 
present contrast between ‘‘more knowl- 
edge of subject matter’’ and ‘‘a deeper un- 
derstanding of children.’’ Each of the 
thirty-seven sets of answers reveals a dif- 
ferent point of view. Although rough 
classifications might be made into strong 
and weak, progressive and antiquated, it 
would not be possible to group the state- 
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ments satisfactorily for accurate statisti- 
eal summarization. Individual differences 
of a qualitative rather than of a quantita- 
tive sort characterize this conglomerate. 

What can the researcher of attitudes 
make out of this hodgepodge? 

In the first place, the wide variation in- 
dicates reliability. At least, if we had se- 
cured a high degree of uniformity it would 
have been difficult to refute the criticism 
that the students had discovered ‘‘what 
was wanted’’ and furnished it without re- 
vealing their actual attitudes. All statis- 
tical studies of school groups show that 
individual differences are great. All our 
knowledge of varied student backgrounds 
would lead us to expect much variation in 
viewpoint. Although no one dares say 
that these answers accurately reveal gen- 
uine student attitudes, the individuality 
shown is more reassuring than uniformity 
would have been. 

Secondly, the range in statement indi- 
cates the absence of any typical, common, 
or average student attitude. On any point, 
such as method of discipline, some students 
apparently have a modern, progressive at- 
titude acceptable to the instructor, while 
others appear like benighted heathen sadly 
in need of conversion. The majority pre- 
sent a curious mixture which might be 
taken as the ‘‘average,’’ if there were suffi- 
cient similarity to make a brief summary 
of their views possible. But the qualitative 
differences are too pronounced. We can- 
not average qualitative variations, and 
even if we could reduce them to quantita- 
tive terms we would still find our students 
occupying different positions on a long 
seale rather than grouped closely around a 
median point. Attempts to summarize 
these student answers expose areas of diffi- 
culty rather than ‘‘average’’ or ‘‘com- 
mon’’ student attitudes. This suggests 


1 Nelson, M. G., ‘‘ Measuring the Objectives of 
(December, 1931), pp. 325-326, 
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dent attitudes we might better attempt to 
define five areas of student opinion jp 
which growth should be encouraged, 
While we still maintain our thesis that the 
growth of the student is the life of the 
course, each ‘‘area’’ of growth is now seen 
to include many growing points and each 
individual student may have his own par- 
ticular growing points within this common 
area. 

Compare this procedure with a proposal 
in course revision which seems closely 
allied to the ‘‘building’’ concept. The 
statement below emphasizes certain 
‘‘items’’ in the state syllabus which are to 
be ‘‘mastered’’ rather than areas in which 
more or less growth is to occur. 


I. Previous to the beginning of any seme. 
ter, take the course of study, underline in 
black and number consecutively all items that 
seem to each instructor to be truly fundamental 
and therefore of primary importance. Add 
any items that should appear but have been 
omitted. 

II. Indicate by writing in the date, when 
the class has mastered each underlined item 


While this procedure stimulates more 
definite consideration of certain achieve. 
ments in a course, it may center attention 
on those items whose mastery can readily 
be measured. Consequently, those atti- 
tudes which are not so tangible run the 
danger of neglect. This device may make 
a valuable contribution under the guidance 
of a supervisor who recognizes its limita- 
tions. But the worthy aims proposed in 
the article quoted, namely, to get away 
from ‘‘piecemeal procedures’’ and to pr0- 
duce syllabi which are ‘‘always incom- 
plete and active,’’ can scarcely be attained 
unless broad attitudes are emphasized. 


State Syllabi,’’ New York State Education, XIX 


that instead of confining our conclusions ty | 
five concise statements of undesirable sty. | 
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In the present case the stress upon mas- 
‘tery of -—" is an outcome of the attempt 
i to devise ‘‘a method of approaching the 


' construction of the comprehensive exami- 


nation.’ Further light is thrown upon 
the dangers inherent in the itemized com- 
- prehensive examination by another recent 
article from which we quote: 


In some fields the course of study did not 
have a common content throughout the vari- 
ous junior colleges. This fact made it diffi- 
eult to construct in some fields examinations 
which would be acceptable to all the junior 
colleges. In the field of English, however, 
there seemed to be a fairly common agree- 
ment as to the course of study. This is due 








partly to the dominance which higher institu- 
tions have over the course of study in junior 
colleges.3 


Here the building of a satisfactory com- 
prehensive examination covering the con- 
tent items seems to depend for success 
upon ‘‘domination’’ by some ‘‘outsider.’’ 
Those leaders who wish to stimulate 
growth from the inside must beware lest 
the comprehensive examination itself be- 
comes a restrictive instrument resembling 
a dominating outsider. Although itemized 
facts are essential in the development of 
attitudes, one set of facts may be most 
useful in one elass while in another class 
a different set of facts may best stimulate 
growth in the same attitude area. What- 
ever degree of similarity is desirable 
among the courses of affiliated institutions 
should arise out of the common under- 
standings among the instructors concern- 
ing the chief attitudes to be developed 
rather than be based upon a uniform list 
of information items dominated by a com- 
prehensive state examination. 

Again, the wide variation in student 
viewpoint within a particular area justifies 

* Nelson, M. G., op. cit., p. 256. 


- * Segel, D., 
76. (Italies not in original. 
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the use of the small, student-led discussion 
group as a growth promoting device. 
Since students differ, they may aid each 


other. Nor is this aid merely a case of 
the more able students helping the weak. 
Often there comes a broadening and en- 
riching interchange which benefits all. 
Whenever a large class is divided into 
small groups for the discussion of vital 
issues, hidden attitudes are more likely to 
be exposed, shaken, and modified. Part of 
a class period devoted to such conferences 
stirs each member and thus gives the in- 
structor a better opportunity to promote 
well-organized growth as he discusses ques- 
tions which have been uncovered and de- 
fined within the smaller groups. Fact 
finding and mastery are stimulated by 
such devices, but the great advantage lies 
in the mutual modification of attitudes 
which reaches the heart of every student. 

The students’ answers to the writer’s 
simple, crude inquiry also indicated that 
these normal-school freshmen did not ade- 
quately appreciate the importance of 
critical, reflective thinking and of syste- 
matic, scientific organization. They more 
often stressed ‘‘interest’’ and ‘‘socializa- 
tion’’ with a relative neglect of organized 
thinking. Thus, the instructor was fore- 
warned of student needs. In another in- 
stitution different needs might be exposed 
by such an inquiry which is too simple to 
be dignified by the label ‘‘questionnaire.’’ 

In this connection note that the more 
exacting questionnaires, which are allied 
with the ‘‘curriculum building’’ concept, 
confine the responses to certain points 
which have been selected previously by the 
investigator. The student checks an item 
or omits it. The statistical summary indi- 
cates which items lack emphasis. But this 
type of inquiry fails to reveal new points 


‘What are Comprehensive Examinations?’’ School Life, XXVII (December, 1931), p 
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and may neglect whole areas. The sim- 
pler, freer kind of question often exposes 
the student’s views much more fully to the 
instructor who takes time to read the an- 
swers. In contrast, an administrator who 
depends upon clerical help of a mechanis- 
tic type to check and compute results of 
questionnaires will find usually that his 
previous suspicions have merely been con- 
firmed, because he leaves the students so 
little opportunity to show forth their 
unique outlooks and obscurities. The 
broad, general question makes its signifi- 
cant contribution in the formative stage of 
curriculum revision projects, and will con- 
tribute directly to those broad modifica- 
tions at which most supervisory investiga- 
tions aim. 

Enough has been said to suggest the 
kind of results which may be obtained 
from a simple inquiry. The questions used 
by the writer may be too restrictive. Or, 
fuller light may come through the use of 
more definite questions. The reader can 
judge fairly how much this device is 
worth after he has tried a few, simple, 
general questions upon his own students. 

Now we can return to the larger prob- 
lem of joint action in the revision of a 
‘*principles’’ course. Several steps have 
been outlined: (1) statement of five grow- 
ing points by each instructor; (2) simple 
inquiry into student attitudes; (3) rewrit- 
ing of points in terms of growth areas; 
(4) reconsideration of his own list by each 
instructor in the light of the problems dis- 
covered by his colleagues. During the 
months devoted to these steps will not 
growth occur in teachers as well as in 
courses ? 4 

The next step may be a round-table con- 
ference of instructors and leaders in which 
each instructor can give and take accord- 
ing to his students’ needs. Administra- 
tors, supervisors and specialists may well 


‘Cf. Alberty, H. B., and Thayer, V. T., Supervision in the Secondary School, Ch. XI. 


participate in this conference to the degre 


that their leadership and suggestion | / 
tually contribute to growth. Their presey.|_ 
tations should be received as suggestion} 
for further experimentation, as foods ti} 
be digested rather than swallowed whole} 


Such a conference will strengthen super. 
visors as well as teachers. Consequently, 
a continuous organic growth of the eu. 


riculum will be fostered rather than pr. f 


seribed uniformity. 

Finally, the growth analogy suggests or. 
ganic unity as an outcome. The super 
visor has peculiar responsibility for th: 
guidance of each teacher into the discovery 
of relations among the several areas i 
growth in his own course. A consider. 





tion of the chief attitudes of a course may 
lead to unification in a single issue. Thee 
central issues when brought to the coopers. 
tive round-table may be integrated through 
able leadership into a single comprehensiv 
aim for all the courses in the affiliated 
schools. Thus the outcome may be unity 
of aim but diversity of approach and w- 
riation in content. Different emphases in 
the several courses may still contribute to 
one increasing purpose. The focus of in- 
struction will then be characterized by 
vitality and healthy stability without 
rigidity. 

Our adherence to ‘‘growing’’ should not 
be so one-sided as to exclude the valid 0: 
ferings of the ‘‘building’’ analogy. Ther 
are times when the administrator and st- 
pervisor must clear the ground just as tle 
orchardist must utterly destroy a diseased 
tree or even a whole orchard. Occasion 
ally drastic, artificial surgery is necessary 
even in a bearing orchard. But these ar 
the exceptions rather than the rule. Tit 
increasing appeal which the concept 
‘‘erowing’’ is making to those responsible 
for leadership in curriculum revision is # 
sign of health and vigor in our schools. 
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FUNCTIONAL READING OBJECTIVES 





Niza Banton SMITH 
Dean, Broadoaks School of Education, Whittier College, Pasadena, California 


We are prone to think of reading in- 


struction in passive terms rather than in 


active terms; in other words, we are apt 
to think of reading as a ‘‘subject’’ to which 
we must do many things in order to en- 
able children to master it, rather than to 
think of it as an activity which they must 
perform if they would effect their purposes 
and interests in the other fields which 
really are ‘‘subjects.’’ All of which brings 
us to the point of saying that reading is 
not a ‘‘subject’’ in the true sense of the 
word. It has no subject matter peculiar 
to its own field as has geography or his- 
tory, civics, science, literature, art, music, 
or even arithmetic. Reading is only a tool 
which we use in facilitating the operations 
necessary in getting subject matter from 
all these other fields. Consequently, read- 
ing objectives which are set up in terms 
of the ‘‘subject’’ of reading simply con- 
stitute a smoke-screen which prevents us 
from looking over and beyond the pale of 
reading instruction into the great field of 
functional uses which reading serves. 

To illustrate this point, let us briefly 
consider one of the objectives which is 
commonly found stated in courses of study 
as the chief aim of reading instruction, 
that of ‘‘developing permanent interest in 
reading.’’ As it stands, this aim tells only 
half the story. If we were to develop per- 
manent interest in reading, we should turn 
out a group of individuals who would have 
a keen desire to decipher print wherever 
they see it, just for the sheer activity of 
reading, regardless of content. It is not 
permanent interest in reading that should 
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be developed. Our task is to develop per- 
manent interest in geography, history, 
civics, science, mathematics, literature, 
music, and art, together with such reading 
abilities, skills, habits, and attitudes as will 
enable the individual to pursue and extend 
his interests and activities in all of these 
different fields of human endeavor. And 
so it is with other objectives commonly set 
up in terms of the subject of reading. It 
is not reading that is important in any of 
these objectives; the significant considera- 
tion is the use which reading serves in fur- 
thering our purposes and interests in all 
the different fields with which life activities 
are concerned. 

Granting that the objectives of reading 
should be set up in terms of reading func- 
tions, we are immediately confronted with 
the problem of how to go about gathering 
information as to what these functions or 
uses are and what techniques are needed 
in furthering them. One method which 
might be used for this purpose is that of 
selecting a large number of representative 
individuals and having them observe and 
record the different abilities, skills, habits, 
attitudes, and ideals employed in their 
reading activities. There are two objec- 
tions to such a procedure: first, it is dif- 
ficult to effect without carefully worked-out 
guide lines for observation and such guide 
lines might hamper the natural uses of 
reading; second, and more important, the 
data gathered under these conditions would 
not, provide for any advance in reading 
objectives over those in actual use at the 
present time. Such data might represent 
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the lopsided usage of reading on the part 
of many individuals of our present gen- 
eration who did not receive as broad train- 
ing in reading as we should like to provide 
to children of the future. 

Another procedure which might afford 
a more far-sighted vision of future possi- 
bilities is that of analyzing a set of funda- 
mental, forward-looking objectives for 
each of the different fields of human in- 
terest and utility for the purpose of finding 
out what reading abilities, skills, habits, 
attitudes, and ideals are necessary in fur- 
thering the objectives in these other fields. 
Well-rounded, complete living assumes an 
intelligent, interested attitude toward, and 
usage of, all major fields of endeavor. It 
would seem that an analysis of the reading 
activities which are necessary in furthering 
the worthy forward-looking aims in all of 
these fields would yield us rather complete 
information in regard to reading needs. 

Such an analysis in itself might be too 
theoretical for practical use. If, however, 
the analysis of forward-looking objectives 
in the other fields were combined with a 
study of present-life usage it would seem 
to provide a reasonably sound working 
basis for the setting up of functional ob- 
jectives. This combined procedure of ob- 
serving life uses of reading from the 
standpoint first of one forward-looking ob- 
jective and then another, until all of the 
fundamental objectives in all of the fields 
had been covered, was employed by the 
elementary teachers in Greensboro public 
schools. Working under the direction of 
the writer, they attempted to formulate ob- 
jectives for their course of study in read- 
ing, which was prepared during the school 
year of 1931-1932. 

The steps of the procedure which this 
group used and samples of their resulting 
analyses are given below: 

Step I. The first step was that of setting 
up general objectives for all of the major 
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fields of interest and utility. The course. 
of-study group did some work in attempt- 
ing to determine these general objectives, 
However, since the reading research with 
which they were primarily concerned was 
an extensive piece of work, they requested 
the instructor to provide them with a set 
of general life objectives for each of these 
subjects: social studies (geography, history, 
and civics), science, mathematics, litera- 
ture, music, and art. 

Accordingly, they were given general sets 
of objectives for elementary grades which 
had been formulated previously by grad- 
uate students whom the instructor had 
taught in summer school and extension 
courses. In each case the class had been 
grouped so that specialists in a certain field 
and those who were specially interested in 
that field worked together on the objec- 
tives for that particular subject. Their 
purpose was to formulate three or four 
broad, inclusive, and forward-looking life 
aims for each field of human interest which 
would include the sum total of the detailed 
aims found in courses of study, books on 
curriculum construction, textbooks, and 
original ideas contributed by the group. 
These final objectives for elementary 
grades as formulated and revised by three 
different classes were given to the group of 
Greensboro teachers for their use in setting 
up objectives in reading. 

Step II. If we are to develop a type of 
reading instruction which will best serve 
in realizing the forward-looking life ob- 
jectives in the other fields, then we must 
find what kind of reading people do to 
further these aims, what reading situations 
contribute to these ends. Hence, the sec- 
ond step was that of taking each of the 
general objectives for each of the fields 
and listing for it reading activities in 
which people engage in their life’s reading 
as a means of furthering that particular 
objective. During the period in which this 
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analysis was being made, the members of 
the group carefully checked their own nor- 
mal reading and that of others with whom 
they lived for the purpose of discovering 
as wide a range as possible of reading ac- 
tivities which might contribute to the fur- 
therance of the objective being considered. 

Step III. The third step was that of as- 
certaining the specific reading habits, atti- 
tudes, ideals, skills, and abilities needed in 
effectively carrying out the reading activi- 
ties resulting from the analysis in Step II. 
After listing a wide range of reading ac- 
tivities in which people engage in further- 
ing the general objectives in any one field, 
each teacher then analyzed all of these 
reading activities to determine what spe- 
cifie reading techniques were necessary in 
engaging effectively in the activities. (An 
illustration of the type of analyses made in 
Steps II and III is given on page 430.) 

Step IV. The next step was that of tab- 
ulating results. The reading abilities, 
skills, habits, attitudes, and ideals which 
had been listed for all of the reading ac- 
tivities mentioned for any one field were 
combined and tabulated according to their 
frequency of occurrence. 

Perhaps an illustration should be pre- 
sented to make clear the type of data re- 
sulting from this tabulation. Since the 
illustration for Steps II and III was drawn 
from the utilitarian field of arithmetic, the 
illustration for Step IV will be drawn from 
the combined fields of artistic expression : 
literature, music, and art. 


A. Reaping Sxiuus, ABILITIES, AND KNowL- 
EDGE NEEDED Most FREQUENTLY IN THE 
Fre.ps or Lirerature, Music, AND ART 


A wide reading acquaintance with the great 
poets, authors, artists, and musicians; their lives, 
their works, and the conditions under which 
their contributions were produced. 

Ability to gather information in advance 
which will enable one better to enjoy an opera, 
concert, piece of art, or literature. 
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Ability to find answers to questions arising in 
one’s mind after seeing plays or pictures, or 
hearing musical compositions. 

Ability to follow some particular line of inter- 
est in reading pertaining to certain types of 
literature: the writings of a certain author, de- 
scriptions or interesting incidents concerning 
the masterpieces of a certain artist, or the com- 
positions of a certain musician. 

Ability to apply the experiences of characters 
portrayed in literature and art to one’s own ex- 
periences and viewpoints on life, and to have 
them broadened and deepened accordingly. 

Ability to organize ideas so as to converse in- 
telligently about one’s reading in the field of 
literature, art, and music. 

Ability to recognize and interpret a wide gen- 
eral vocabulary which will enable one to appre- 
ciate the careful and appropriate choice of 
words and the fine shades of word meanings. 

Ability to recognize and interpret a special 
literary vocabulary such as: sonnet, ballad, lyric, 
classie, prose, pageant, fiction, verse, ete. 

Ability to recognize and interpret a special 
music vocabulary such as: staff, clef, sharp, flat, 
waltz, hymn, folksong, operetta, solo, duet, quar- 
tette, tenor, soprano, cello, trombone, ete. 

Ability to recognize and interpret a special art 
vocabulary such as: perspective, balance, pro- 
portion, harmony, sculpture, portrait, etching. 

Ability to associate meanings with, and to 
read and interpret symbols for, notes in music, 
key signatures, time signatures, ete. 

Ability to sense the author’s purpose in a story 
or poem. 

Ability to enter into the thought and mood of 
the writer. 

Ability to enter into the thought and mood of 
the characters portrayed. 

Ability to sense meanings “between the lines.” 

Ability to supplement the author’s thought. 

Ability to sense the moral of a story without 
having it pointed out. 

Ability to enjoy obvious humor in a story. 

Ability to detect and enjoy hidden humor. 

Ability to visualize the pictures, sounds, 
colors, and other sense impressions in literature. 

Ahility to get enjoyment from a pleasing flow 
of language, beautiful description, and rhythmic 
cadence. 
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Ability to recreate in imagination the scenes 
read, the opera heard, or the picture viewed. 

Ability to reproduce for others’ enjoyment 
books or stories read. 

Ability to read poems and stories orally in a 
well-modulated voice, with clear enunciation, cor- 
rect pronunciation, proper phrasing, emphasis. 

Ability to enjoy the oral reading of poems and 
stories by others. 

Ability to memorize choice selections, poems, 
and songs. 

Ability to give a vivid interpretation of a 
piece of literature through dramatization. 

Ability to discriminate between the good and 
bad in literature. 

Ability to compare and contrast different 
authors’ expressions on the same theme. 

Ability to select interesting portions of con- 
tent. 

Ability to evaluate the experiences of others. 
Ability to anticipate meanings. 
Ability to predict outcomes. 


B. Reapine Arritupes, Hasrrs, anp IDEALS 
Neepep Most FREQUENTLY IN THE FIELDS 
or LITERATURE, Music, AND ART 


Deep and abiding interests in the artistic ex- 
pressions of life: literature, music, and art. 

Interest and enjoyment in reading descrip- 
tions, informational articles, or narratives con- 
cerning artists, musicians, and composers, and 
their products. 

Attitude of sympathetic understanding of 
the hardships and difficulties which have been 


| experienced by writers, artists, and musicians 


during the course of their creative endeavors as 
recorded in accounts concerning them. 

Desire to own books of poetry and literature, 
and books of stories and information concerning 
artists, singers, actors, writers, etc. 

Desire to create poetry, stories, art, or music 
as a result of reading, having actual contact 
with these arts, and opportunity for creative 
self-expression. 

Appreciation of the fine and worthy char- 
acters portrayed in literature. 

Desire to emulate the noble qualities of heroes 
and heroines. 

Attitude of tolerance and sympathy for the 
humble characters portrayed in literature. 


FUNCTIONAL READING OBJECTIVES 
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Habit of reading different types of literature. 
Habit of spending leisure time profitably and 
with enjoyment in reading really good literature. 

Habit of investigating new reading fields. 

Desire to entertain others with story telling, 
quotations, pantomimes, and dramatizations of 
literature previously read and enjoyed. 

Arousal of appropriate emotional reactions to 
humor, pathos, anguish, suspense, joy, and satis- 
faction experienced by the characters in a story. 

Stimulation, development, and direction of 
imagination into wholesome channels through 
reading contact with the arts. 

Sensitiveness to, and an appreciation of, good 
style and diction. 

Sensitiveness to, and an appreciation of, the 
appropriate and effective use of vocabulary. 

Attitude of pleasure and satisfaction in un- 
ravelling the plot in a story. 

Appreciation of the original and unique in 
literature. 

A similar list of reading techniques was pre- 
pared for each of the following fields: social 
studies, science, mathematics. 


Step V. The next step on the part of 
the primary teachers was that of combin- 
ing the high-frequency abilities, skills, 
habits, attitudes, and ideals of all the dif- 
ferent fields into one composite list. The 
analysis of reading techniques was origi- 
nally made in connection with each of the 
separate fields because it seemed that such 
an analysis would furnish the most com- 
prehensive list of reading needs demanded 
by different purposes and different types 
of content. The primary teachers believed 
that it was an advantage to know the spe- 
cific reading abilities used in the different 
subject matter fields, but they thought it 
would be dangerous to grade the objectives 
in subject matter terms for two reasons: 
they feared that some teachers might be 
led into believing that the course advocated 
teaching according to strict subject matter 
divisions instead of through integrated ac- 
tivities, and they were afraid that they, 
themselves, might be influenced to think in 
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terms of subject matter rather than in 
terms of total needs during the course of 
their work in grading. So the primary 
teachers combined all of the high frequency 
techniques required in all the different 
fields into one composite list which served 
as the basis for their grading activities. 

The teachers in the grammar grades be- 
lieved in the use of integrated activities 
also, but they asserted that, since subject 
matter assumed so much more importance 
in their grades, it would be a distinct ad- 
vantage for the grammar grade teacher to 
have an over-view of the specific reading 
techniques required in each of the different 
fields. For this reason the grammar grade 
teachers did their grading in terms of the 
separate subject techniques. 

Step VI. The sixth step was that of 
grading the various reading techniques in 
a way which would meet the maturity, in- 
terests, and needs of the children at each 
level of development, and which would in 
its entire arrangement provide a program 
sufficiently broad and complete to take care 
of all the functional needs of reading. 

In order to arrive at some decision in 
regard to grading, each teacher studied the 
composite list in terms of her particular 
grade and checked those abilities, skills, 
habits, attitudes, and ideals which she be- 
lieved were suitable for emphasis in her 
class. The items checked by all of the 
teachers for any one grade were then tabu- 
lated and combined. The entire group for 
that grade then reconsidered the list and 
made further adjustments in the light of 
their consensus of opinion. 

Step VII. The last step was that of at- 
tempting to develop the techniques which 
appeared in the graded lists through funce- 
tional activities in the classroom. Modern 
psychology indicates that it is desirable to 
keep any developing skill, ability, or habit 
closely connected with its use or applica- 
tion. If we plan to develop these various 
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reading abilities, skills, habits, attitudg J 
and ideals, it would seem advisable to giv: | 
as much practice as possible upon them jy} 
situations which are real to the children 
and in which reading actually functions jp 
serving children’s needs. 

In considering this principle, the teach. 
ers who were working on the course de. 
cided to lay aside the daily page-by-pag f 
assignments in the reading textbook for a) 
few weeks and experiment in their ow 
classrooms with the ‘‘functional’’ teaching 
of reading. Each teacher held herself alert 
for some child-interest lead which gaye 
promise of rich opportunities for the uy 
of various reading techniques. 

Once the enterprise was launched, the 
teacher kept a record of the different 
phases of reading upon which the children 
received practice through its actual usage 
in connection with their plans and pw. 
poses. Some of the teachers’ own accounts 
of these functional reading activities were 
incorporated in the sections of the course 
devoted to the respective grades. 

Probably the most noteworthy result of 
this study is the growth which took place 
in the teachers who carried forward the 
research activities. These teachers came 
more fully to sense the wide range of read- 
ing abilities, skills, habits, attitudes, and 
ideals which must be in effect if reading 
is to serve one to the best advantage in 
his life activities; and they also came to 
recognize the greater possibilities of giving 
practice upon these various techniques 
through situations in which they are really 
needed and applied—in other words, 
through situations in which they actually 
function. 

In conclusion it might be added that very 
little research has been done for the pur 
pose of determining reading objectives. It 
is hoped that this pioneer undertaking will 
stimulate others to more and better endeav- 
ors in this important field of investigation 


Pecees. 
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A KINDERGARTEN ACTIVITY 
HOW THE ACTIVITY ORIGINATED 


The children in our kindergarten come 
from foreign homes. In these homes there 
is no play material except perhaps the sort 
any child might create for his immediate 
needs. Consequently, when our children 
first came to school they were so over- 
whelmed we deemed it advisable to expose 
them gradually to our kindergarten ma- 
terial They were delighted to fondle, 
smell, touch, and poke about, aimlessly. 

After about three weeks had passed, 
they began to play with each other and to 
find a purpose for using certain material. 

As a part of our equipment in the room 
we have a play screen. It is about five feet 
high and has three panels (hinged), con- 
tains two windows and a door that opens 
and closes. This screen provided a special 
activity—the opportunity to play house. 

Some of the children tried to complete 
the house (using the screen as the front) 
with some large blocks. They were having 
a little difficulty holding the screen in place 
and at the same time keeping the blocks 
in position. At this juncture the teacher 
took occasion to step in to help. The chil- 
dren, she discovered, wanted ‘‘to build a 
house we can really play in.’’ 


CHRONOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNIT 


Preparation—Getting our Experience: 
Since most of the children had come 
from foreign homes with limited means, it 
was desirable that knowledge of adequate 
furnishings for the house as well as of their 
proper use be gained through a personal 
inspection of a well-equipped home before 
continuing the actual building operation. 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 
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Excursion to a House: 


All of the children who were interested, 
and this included practically the whole 
class, talked over what might be done. 
These questions stimulated our thinking: 
(1) What are houses for? (2) What do 
we see in houses when we go inside? 
(3) How can we build our house so we can 
really play in it? The children talked 
about each other’s houses and made sug- 
gestions. Two of these suggestions were 
voted on: (1) that we appoint a committee 
to visit a house; (2) that we all go to 
visit someone’s house. 

The latter suggestion was finally ac- 
cepted and we chose a house nearby. The 
experience provided a bit of excitement. 
Enthusiasm was unbounded. Of course, 
since we were all going, we must talk over 
the proper conduct for big kindergarten 
boys and girls and what was expected of 
them when making a real visit. 


Increasing the Vocabulary: 


Upon returning from our visit, a group 
discussion was again held. First the chil- 
dren named the. rooms in the house which 
they had visited and added any informa- 
tion they already had about furnishings, 
cleanliness, ete. The rooms and their con- 
tents we noted as follows: 


Kitchen: 


Stove (range) 
Table 

Floor 

Sink 

Electric light 
Linoleum 
Kitchen cabinet 
Chairs 

Clock 
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Ceiling 
Faucets—hot, cold 
Oven 

Gas burners 
Pantry 


Dining Room: 
Chairs 
Polished table 
Book ease 
Pictures 
Flowers 
Bowl 
Wall paper 
Buffet 
Rug 
Carpet 
Vase 
Cabinet 


Living Room: 
Rocking chair 
Chairs 
Shade 
Book ease 
Rug 
Table lamp 
Floor lamp 
Table 
Magazine rack 
Calendar 
Doilies 


Bedrocm: 
Bed—foot, head 
Drawers 
Looking glass 
Pillow 
Dresser 
Closet 
Linens 
Sheet 


It was expected that the vocabulary 
would increase as the work progressed. 


Assembling Materials: 

We searched around our storeroom for 
crates and discovered at our disposal an 
egg crate and an orange crate. After ex- 


perimenting with these to find out which 
would give us better service, we decide 
the egg crate would prove more durable a; 
well as easier to nail. 

A committee was appointed by the chil. 
dren to stop at several grocery stores op 
the way home and ask the grocers to gaye 
egg crates for us. 

Additional information about the con. 
struction of a house was supplied from 
various sources, including our classroom 
library (a special pride), which is well 
equipped with books and magazines. Hov. 
ever, since our first talk, which introduced 
magazines as a usable part of home equip. 
ment, the children wanted to ‘“‘hunt up” 
pictures in them. Grown-up brothers and 
sisters were pressed into service as aids in 
the search outside of school, that is, to take 
children to town for pamphlets and leaflets, 
such as the stores were giving away. 


Manual Work: 


The play screen that stimulated the ac- 
tivity provided the balance wheel or in- 
centive for the whole unit. This screen 
was straightened and fastened securely to 
the floor. The original material was aug- 
mented by a two-foot piece of heavy card- 
board in front and a five-foot piece of the 
same material on the side. The children 
decided to use a corner of the room, 
thereby saving space and necessitating con- 
struction of two sides only. In this fash- 
ion the house was completely enclosed. 
Entrance could be gained only through the 
door in the original screen. Measurements 
were taken of the original windows and 
windows of similar size were cut, one il 
front and two more on the side to allow 
additional light. 

Splendid coéperation in the school was 
manifested by one of the electricians wh0 
became interested, and when the children 
planned lamp shades for the house he 
kindly offered to install real lights for us. 
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This fact, if more inspiration were neces- 
sary, certainly inspired the group. Every- 
one was desirous of helping to furnish the 
house. Leads were finally connected to the 
classroom lights and run along the wall of 
the room to the play house. 

The additions were painted cream and 
brown to match the original play screen. 
Window boxes were built at the work 
bench and later painted green and fastened 
to the front windows. A chimney con- 


structed from craft paper painted red and 


tacked on piled blocks added reality to the 
roof. 

Egg crates were utilized for constructing 
chairs, settee, and book ease. A floor lamp 
was made from the inner tubes in rolls of 
paper toweling. These were firmly glued 
together and fastened to a flat wooden 
base. A mantel, a table, a clock, and two 
low stools completed the furnishings in the 
dinette-living room. 

A stove was made from a 2’ x 214’ ecar- 
ton. The back was slit and turned up- 
ward, leaving the lower half vacant; for 
the oven a smaller carton was glued on 
one side. A warming shelf was fastened 
to the top and small pieces of wood, rep- 
liceas of real handles, were screwed in the 
front of the box so that they would turn in 
realistic fashion. 

A tomato erate formed the base of the 
kitchen cabinet, a smaller carton fitted with 
shelves was glued to the top. A sink, a 
shelf, a towel rack, and a kitchen clock 
sufficed to complete the kitchen. 


Art Work: 


It was essential to know how to use 
paints and brushes because all of the 
furniture in the house was to be painted 
and decorated; cream and light green in 


the living room, and blue and white in the 
_ kitchen were the children’s own choices. 


Clay was introduced and used. The re- 
sults—bright colored bowls. and vases 
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—enhanced the appearance of the living 
room. 

Crayons and paints provided an outlet 
for much creative work. The lamp shade 
constructed from tan craft paper was 
gayly decorated with splashes of bright 
yellow, orange, green, and black. The 
smaller shades for the ceiling lamps of the 
house were made to match the floor lamp. 
The finished products were shellacked, to 
make them shiny and durable. 

The children planted real vines in flower 
pots and placed them on the mantel at the 
back of the house. Candles were decorated 
and placed in clay holders to balance the 
shelf ornaments. 

Oval-shaped pieces of linoleum painted 
with all of the brightest colors were 
blended into a grand rag rug that would 
deceive the most fastidious. 

The clocks, one for the living room and 
one for the kitchen, were painted. The 
hands were painted silver to represent 
radium. A committee was chosen to select 
the color for both shades and curtains. 
They shopped for the material and sewed 
the curtains so that they would be in readi- 
ness when needed. This sewing group also 
made pretty oilcloth aprons and stitched 
them with gayly colored yarn, then dec- 
orated a cover for the table. 


Dramatized Play: 


The children soon learned that only one 
family could occupy our house. Conse- 
quently they formed groups of four— 
father, mother, and two children—among 
themselves and took turns playing as a 
family. 

Uneonsciously assisted by the teacher, 
children heretofore unwilling to express 
themselves (1) began to talk; (2) were en- 
couraged to use English as a medium of 
speech; (3) were taught to be courteous 
and hospitable in the home, respecting the 
rights of others. 
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Our house met a much desired need for 
expression in social intercourse. 


HOW THE ACTIVITY CULMINATED 


The span of interest was unlimited. En- 
thusiasm was high throughout the term. 
The status of the house was settled the 
first day. It is now a permanent piece of 
equipment in the room, though each class 
will have free range in furnishing and 
using it. 

The scope of the activity was far reach- 
ing; children from all of the grades had 
heard of the ‘‘real’’ house and came to 
examine it for themselves. 

Further interest resulted in the volun- 
tary addition of details: (1) pennies, very 
searce indeed, were gathered together for 
dishes, ironing board, ete.; (2) dolls were 
bought and dresses were made for them; 
(3) flowers were planted in the window 
boxes. 

An invaluable training that provided ex- 
periences rich in the proper home care they 
sorely lacked was unconsciously absorbed. 
An outgrowth of this project was a veg- 
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etable store which culminated in our ney 
unit. 


ALTERNATIVE PLANS AND SUGGESTED 
IMPROVEMENTS 


The unit of work might be approacheg 
from another angle. The crates and ma. 
terial might have been conspicuously dis. 
played. The furnishing of the house they 
would have been created purely from their 
ideas instead of modeling the house from a 
real one. However, we felt this method of 
approach best for our type of children in 
order to increase their standard of a home. 

Excursions could be taken to furniture 
stores and the like, increasing their knowl. 
edge through observation. 

Other rooms could be added—a bedroom, 
for example, the making of beds serving 
as an excellent activity in home life. 

Small models of houses done by individ. 
ual children or small groups could be con- 
structed and these models could be more 
completely equipped. 

Epona B. Freep, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND REPORT 









WHOSE GOVERNMENT IS THIS? 


In his Educating for Citizenship, Pro- 
fessor George A. Coe calls attention to cer- 


met. These relate to recent excursions by 
civic education. In 1917 President Wilson 


requested Mr. Hoover, head of Food Ad- 
ministration, and Mr. Claxton, Commis- 


sioner of Education, ‘‘to organize the 


proper agencies for the preparation and 
distribution of suitable lessons [on com- 
munity and national life] for the elemen- 
tary grades and for the high school 
classes.’ Three volumes, of 264 pages 
each, were issued in 1918 with the title, 
Lessons in Community and National Life. 
The general effect of the lessons was evi- 
dently intended to be that of enhanced ap- 
preciation of what the government at 
Washington does for us. This would lead 
to more staunch support of government 
projects and more willing obedience to 
government decrees. 

On January 12, 1923, President Hard- 
ing followed up the action of his predeces- 
sor by creating a ‘‘Federal Council of 
Citizenship Training,’’ composed of repre- 
sentatives from various government de- 
partments, the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, and the Veterans’ 
Bureau. The duty of the Council was ‘‘to 
make constructive suggestions as to how 
the Federal offices may codperate to secure 
more effective citizenship training, both in 
their own work and in codperation with all 
other public and private agencies through- 
out the country.’’ This new organization 
appears to have been the outgrowth of a 
conference called by the Secretary of War 


* Reviewed in this journal in March, 1933. 
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in November, 1922. At that conference 
the Secretary brought forward the diffi- 
culty experienced by a department en- 
trusted with national defense which lacked 
the authority to educate the people in 
those national ideals believed in by the 
department essential to our safety and 
perpetuity. 

The Council ceased to function in 1925, 
but the War Department continues on the 
assumption that its duty is to recruit and 
train youth and that the training it gives 
should include ‘‘a basic course in the sci- 
ence of government and the privileges, 
duties, and responsibilities of the individ- 
ual citizen.’? Whether this interpretation 
of constitutional rights and limitations in 
the matter of public education is correct 
or not is of less immediate importance than 
what conception of citizenship the War 
Department seeks to instill. That is easily 
learned from the army regulations and 
handbooks for instructors in military 
classes in the colleges and in the summer 
camps which the army conducts. Profes- 
sor Coe quotes certain passages from these 
regulations which seem to him subversive 
of the democratic form of national life. 
He believes the army teachings tend to- 
ward military nationalism and that they 
are distinctly opposed to the conception of 
citizenship embodied in the Constitution 
of the United States and taught in our 
public schools and colleges. 

The facts should be fully determined 
and widely published. Either the War 
Department has exceeded its authority in 
the matter of education or it has not. 
Either the civic ideals and notions of the 
true nature of our government and of our 
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social order which the Department is seek- 
ing to inculeate are those which the people 
of the nation believe in and wish to pre- 
serve, or they are not. The question is one 
of fact, constitutional rights, and public 
policy. Educators are vitally concerned 
with it, both in their professional capacity 
and in their relations as members of the 
body politic. Professor Coe’s challenge 
ean hardly go unheeded. So far, however, 
no answer to his charges has appeared in 
the public press. If he is right, he has 
performed a great public service. If he is 
wrong, he should be set right. 


J. F. H. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS 
OF INSTRUCTION AT MINNEAPOLIS 

The thirteenth annual meeting of the 
organization now known as the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction of the National Education Asso- 
ciation was held at Minneapolis February 
28 and March 1. At the first session three 
speakers presented the current yearbook, 
entitled Effective Instructional Leadership 
—A Study of the Problem of Integration. 
Professor Melby of Northwestern Univer- 
sity explained very clearly how the com- 
mittee made plans for the work and how 
it carried out those plans. By means of 
two questionnaires facts as to conditions 
and conflicts in some seventy cities of over 
100,000 population were obtained. These 
were analyzed and interpreted. The com- 
mittee then proceeded to set up standards 
of value and to define the characteristics 
of an administrative-supervisory organiza- 
tion that makes for integration. Professor 
Lindquist of Ohio State University, chair- 
man of the committee, followed with an 
exposition of the principles on which the 
committee agreed. The program was 
closed with a critical appreciation of the 
report of the committee, by Superintend- 
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ent Threlkeld of Denver, who gave hig 


hearty approval to the conclusions in the 4 
report and discussed some of the practical | 
difficulties faced by educational leaders | 


with high ideals. 
One of the largest audiences ever at. 


tracted to a Department program assem. | 


bled on Wednesday, March first, to hear 
Dean Ford of the University of Minnesota, 
Doctor Monroe of Robert College and the 
International Institute of Teachers (ol. 
lege, and Professor Dewey. The interest 
was justified. Three masterful addresses 
were delivered and listened to with rapt 
attention. Dean Ford spoke particularly 
of the quality of our present teacher popv- 
lation. President Monroe set forth the 
principles that should control attempts at 
education in internationalism. Professor 
Dewey answered the question, ‘‘Is there a 
method by which educators may set to 
work to help solve the social problems 
which have now become acute?’ This 
paper appears in the present issue of Eduv- 
cational Method. The others will follow in 
subsequent issues. 

At the luncheon on Tuesday Dean 
Edmonson, of the University of Michigan, 
spoke on ‘‘Obstacles to Instructional 
Changes in Our Secondary Schools’’ and 
Miss Kelty, of Chicago, on ‘‘The New Con- 
tent of the Social Studies in the Elemen- 
tary School.’’ The smooth working of the 
program and the arrangements for the 
luncheon were due to the skillful planning 
of President Horn, Vice-President Don- 
dineau, and Miss Elizabeth Hall, chairman 
of the local committee. The Minneapolis 
supervisors came to the annual meeting 
with a record of one hundred per cent 
membership. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


The Board of Directors met at breakfast 
in the Hotel Leamington for its annual 
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| pusiness session. The minutes of the pre- 
' vious meeting as printed in Educational 
Method for April, 1932, were approved. 
The financial report, including a compara- 
‘tive statement for 1931-1932 and 1932- 
1933, together with a budget for 1933- 


1934, was accepted. It was ordered that 

the incoming president be instructed to 
appoint a committee to audit the accounts 
of the Department as of July 1, 1933, and 
make a report to the Board of Directors. 
' It was also ordered that the Treasurer’s 
next annual report include a comparative 
statement covering three years just preced- 
ing the annual meeting. The Executive 
Committee was invested with power to re- 
duce expenditures if necessary to maintain 
the solvency of the Department. The size 
of the yearbook committees shall be kept 
down for this purpose. 

The nominating committee, composed of 
Director Morrison, chairman, and Direc- 
tors Dondineau and McClure, reported as 
follows: for president, Mildred English of 
Raleigh, North Carolina; for first vice- 
president, Leonard Power of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa; for second vice-president, Helen M. 
Reynolds of Seattle, Washington; for 
secretary-treasurer, James F. Hosie of 
New York City ; for member of the Execu- 
tive Committee, Ernest Horn of Iowa City. 

The Executive Committee, whose meet- 
ing immediately followed that of the Board 
of Directors, voted to set up a committee 
to prepare a yearbook for 1935 on ‘‘Ma- 
terials of Instruction,’’ pushing one year 
ahead the series of five yearbooks on super- 
vision of the several major parts of the 
program of activities which was decided 
upon by the Executive Committee at its 
meeting in Atlantic City. The codpera- 
tion of other interested bodies will be 
sought, such as the National Council of 
Edueation, the National Society for the 
Study of Education, the American Library 
Association, the Society of Curriculum 
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Specialists, and various subject matter 
groups. The incoming president was in- 
structed to extend our invitation to the 
appropriate departments of the N. E. A. 
and to such subject groups as are eligible 
to affiliate with this Department to join in 
the creation of an advisory committee to 
assist in the production of this yearbook. 

An invitation to participate in a joint 
meeting with Section Q of the Association 
for the Advancement of Science, the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, 
the American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation, and other similar bodies during 
the Chicago convention of the National 
Education Association was accepted. 

It was voted that only one half-day ses- 
sion of the Department be arranged for 
the summer convention, that conflicts with 
the meeting time of other similar depart- 
ments be avoided, and that if possible a 
joint meeting with the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals be arranged. 

Reorganization of the editorial board of 
Educational Method was authorized. This 
will reduce the size of the board and pro- 
vide for a large group of correspondents. 

At the regular business meeting of the 
Department, which followed the program 
on Wednesday, the following were elected 
to the Board of Directors on nomination 
of the committee named above: for a term 
of two years, Mildred English, Julia L. 
Hahn, James F. Hosic, J. Cayee Morrison, 
John Spargo; for a term of three years, 
Armand Gerson, Ernest Horn, Delia Kibbe, 
Robert H. Lane, Rudolph D. Lindquist. 


JAMES F.. Hosic, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


A MEETING OF THE MEMBERSHIP COM- 
MITTEE OF THE DEPARTMENT 

In the absence of the chairman, Miss 

Jessie McLean, the Membership Commit- 

tee of the Department of Supervisors and 

Directors of Instruction came together at 
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Minneapolis under the temporary chair- 
manship of Miss Maybell G. Bush of the 
State Department of Wisconsin. Miss 
Elizabeth Hall, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools in Minneapolis, was the hostess. 
The other members present were: Mr. 
Charles F. Allen of Little Rock, Arkansas, 
Mrs. Dora Herren of Seattle, Washington, 
Miss Wilma Leslie Garnett of Madison, 
South Dakota, Miss May E. Bryne of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, Miss Allegra J. 
Ingleright of South Bend, Indiana, Miss 
Telulah Robinson of Bemidji, Minnesota, 
and Dr. Ernest Horn of Iowa City, Iowa. 

The theme of the meeting was ‘‘ How to 
Promote a Drive for Membership.’’ The 
following suggestions were offered as to 
the work of regional directors: 


1. Endeavor to secure dynamic state directors 
to work hard during next month before un- 
certainty as to next year’s positions becomes 
critical. 

2. Make contacts with the departments of edu- 
cation in the state universities and other 
large educational institutions and urge them 
to codperate with the local state directors in 
putting on a unified program for acquainting 
people with the advantages of membership 
and with the magazine, Educational Method, 
as a source book. 

3. Send letters to the local state chairmen and 
make arrangements for regional meetings 
whenever possible. (Sample letters were sub- 
mitted. ) 

4. Have a definite program in mind. (See pro- 
gram in Miss Laurie’s letter.) 


State directors are urged to consider the 
following: 


1. See suggestions in letters referred to above. 

2. If possible, have a section of the State Teach- 
ers Association devoted to supervision of in- 
struction and invite into that section all of 
those interested in classroom supervision. 
Put outstanding people on this program and 
at that time show the advantages of member- 
ship in the national organization devoted to 
supervision and direction of instruction. 
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3. Keep up a letter drive consisting of sequen. 
tial follow-up letters. 

4. Work for magazine subscriptions if member. 
ships are not possible. 

5. Encourage schools to take out joint member- 
ships so that the school may have a copy of 
the yearbook. 

6. Secure from the national office yearbook an- 
nouncements and ‘membership application 
blanks. Enclose these with other materials in 
personal letters sent out. 

7. Urge local superintendents to carry on study 
groups in their own schools based upon the 
yearbooks. 

8. Codperate with graduate schools of education 
by making contacts and soliciting member- 
ships before this group leaves the parent 
school. 


A general suggestion for the entire or. 
ganization was also composed : 


Work toward integration of supervisory 
groups in the N. E. A. Such sections as the 
National Association of High School Inspectors 
and Supervisors and the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education have much in 
common with this group. Might it be possible 
to have one large organization devoted to the 
supervision of instruction, paralleling the De- 
partment of Superintendence largely devoted to 
administration, and to have discussion groups 
in the various phases of the field? 


Some excellent communications sent out 
by state directors were read at the meet- 
ing. One of these, composed by Miss Helen 
Laurie of Seattle, Washington, will serve 
to illustrate these communications. 


Dear Co-Worker: 

In these days of financial strain it is some- 
times difficult for us who are supposed to be 
leaders in the education of children to get per- 
spective and realize that we and all teachers 
need to receive the inspiration of professional 
advancement and professional unity even more 
at the present time than in normal times. In- 
spiration and improvement of teaching should 
be a vital part of our program. We must not 
permit hard times or the details of administra- 








T- 








tion to get us so involved that we forget our 
real purpose is to assist teachers in their pro- 
fessional growth. 

In 1929, the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction was organized in the 


National Education Association. It was felt 
that there was need for guidance and inspiration 
in teaching. Although this department is very 
young, it has a far-reaching influence and offers 
rich opportunities to its members. Some of 
these professional opportunities offered to mem- 

bers of the Department of Supervisors and Di- 

rectors of Instruction are: 

1. Professional Acquaintance. A member- 
ship helps one to get acquainted with other 
people engaged in supervisory work. It 
offers opportunity for research and a con- 
centrated effort to improve teaching. 

2. Two National Meetings Each Year. There 
are two meetings of the Department each 
year—one in February at the Superintend- 
ents’ meeting and one in July at the annual 
convention of the National Education As- 
sociation. 

3. Educational Method is a monthly magazine 
coming to each member. It is devoted to 
progressive practice in public schools. It 
includes articles in which superintendents, 
principals, supervisors, and teachers would 
be interested. 

. The Yearbook. Each member of the De- 
partment is entitled to the yearbooks. Five 
yearbooks have been published: Educa- 
tional Supervision; Scientific Method in 
Supervision; Current Problems of Super- 
visors; Evaluation of Supervision; Super- 
vision and the Creative Teacher. 

If you are a principal, supervisor, city super- 
intendent, or county superintendent, would you 
not like a membership for your professional in- 
spiration and help? Would it not be of advan- 
tage to include the Educational Method maga- 
zine and the yearbooks in your professional 
libraries for teachers? Groups of administra- 
tive people might club together and take out a 
membership. A principal would find it most 
valuable to get his faculty interested in taking 
out a membership. 

“All persons who are interested in the work 
of the Department of Supervisors and Directors 
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of Instruction and desire to support it are in- 
vited to apply for membership.” 

The enclosed leaflet and membership applica- 
tion blank give you further information and in- 
vite you to become a member. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Heten Lavriz 


The membership committee deserves 
great credit for its faithfulness and steady 
devotion to the interests of the Depart- 
ment at a time of stress and strain. If the 
lines are held reasonably intact during this 
time, it will be largely due to the efforts 
of this excellent committee and particu- 
larly to such leaders as Miss McLean, Miss 
Bush, and Miss Laurie. 


THE WORK OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
EMERGENCY IN EDUCATION 

A joint committee on the emergency in 
education has been appointed by Presi- 
dent Rosier of the National Education 
Association and President Potter of the 
Department of Superintendence under the 
chairmanship of Professor John K. Nor- 
ton of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Representatives of various fields of 
the educational profession have been 
brought together. These include Mrs. 
Blanche Preble of Chicago, President of 
the Department of Classroom Teachers; 
Herbert S. Weet, Superintendent of 
Schools, Rochester, New York; A. L. 
Threlkeld, Superintendent of Schools, 
Denver; David E. Weglein, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Baltimore; J. B. Edmon- 
son, Dean of the School of Education, 
University of Michigan; and Sidney B. 
Hall, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in Virginia. 

This committee has formulated a pro- 
gram including nineteen projects for im- 
mediate action through the headquarters 
staff of the National Education Associa- 
tion and other appropriate agencies. 
Among these projects are: (1) preparation 
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of an abstract to show the efforts now 
being made by state departments, educa- 
tional associations, and city schools to 
arouse popular sentiment for the mainte- 
nance of educational opportunity during 
the emergency; (2) provision for analysis, 
appraisal, and publicity through maga- 
zines of country-wide circulation, news- 
paper syndicates, and national organiza- 
tions; (3) a definition of basic current 
issues relating to the scope and composition 
of educational offerings at public expense ; 
(4) preparation of a report on the effects 
of retrenchment in education; (5) organi- 
zation of a drive of all lay and educational 
forces to prevent the curtailment of proper 
educational opportunities to the generation 
now in school. 

The committee has outlined a program 
of educational leadership. It has analyzed 
data assembled by the Research Division 
of the N. E. A. which indicate that the 
time has come for definite action to pre- 


vent further reduction in educational 
costs. A great confusion is found to exist 


as to the steps taken in various states to 
reduce school costs; this means no general 
or well-considered policy. The need of the 
hour is a thorough study of the situation 
as a necessity in providing guidance for 
school authorities. 

The committee is encouraged in its work 
by the suecess achieved by the Joint Com- 
mission on the Emergency in Education 
appointed at the close of the World War. 
Among the other achievements of that 
Commission was a movement to combat 
illiteracy and provide for every child a 
fair start in life. As a result of its efforts, 
illiteracy was decreased by one-third, qual- 
ifications of teachers were raised, and sal- 
aries more than doubled. Now the break- 
down of our economic structure threatens 
to destroy all that has been accomplished 
in a decade of brilliant achievement. The 
present emergency is regarded by the com- 
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mittee as even more serious than that pro- 
duced by the war itself. It therefore eal|x 
on all educators everywhere to unite in g 
strong effort to protect the children now ip 
school from the hysteria arising from the 
economic crisis. 


THE PRINCIPALS’ BULLETIN 


The wise policy of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals in choosing 
Miss Eva Pinkston for executive secretary 
to be permanently in residence at head. 
quarters at Washington and to place in 
her hands the editorship of the bulletin of 
the Department is well illustrated in the 
February issue of that publication. Mis 
Pinkston has brought together a most 
readable and attractive body of materials 
precisely suited to a house organ of a de- 
partment. It is informal in tone, direct 
in its appeal, lively in style, and replete 
with items of information concerning the 
activities of individuals and groups. It 
reflects the enthusiasm of the Department 
and serves as a medium of exchange and 
a powerful influence in making for solidar- 
ity in the Department. 

Among the features may be noticed news 
items as to new members, an excellent arti- 
ele on the dividends which education 
passes, the status of principals in Arkan- 
sas, a short statement of philosophy for 
principals, a forecast of meetings to be 
held, announcements of forthcoming year- 
books, notices of new publications, not to 
mention a cartoon from Reed’s The Earth 
for Sam, and a column of poetry. The 
elementary principals of the country wil 
find in this number a rich mine of sugges 
tion and inspiration. 


THE CRISIS IN THE N.E. A. 
Under the wise and faithful direction of 
the secretary, Mr. J. W. Crabtree, the \2 


tional Edueation Association has 


been : 
built up from a comparatively small group [7 
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of a few thousand members to an immense 
body including a large fraction of the 
teachers and officers of the school systems 
of the entire country, with a splendid 
headquarters staff and building in which 
to house its work. This organization is 
now threatened with serious loss because 
of the depression. 

Educational leaders everywhere should 
be deeply concerned with regard to this 
situation. Education as a profession is 
largely dependent upon the effectiveness 
of our national, state, and local organiza- 
tions. The latter will suffer if the former 
is permitted to decline. It is incumbent 
upon everyone, therefore, who has the good 
of the schools at heart to enlist as many 
as possible in the work of our great pro- 
fessional body. Teachers generally should 
be helped to realize how much all will lose 
by the failure of individuals to stand by 
in the present time of stress. The Asso- 
ciation announces that teachers may take 
out membership in the national organiza- 
tion with a promise to pay in the future 
as circumstances may permit. Educa- 
tional Method is glad to assist in this drive. 
Membership in the parent organization 
should take precedence over all similar de- 
mands. It is indeed true today in the 
teaching profession as it was in the coun- 
try in Franklin’s time, when that wise 
publicist remarked, ‘‘We must hang to- 
gether or we shall all hang separately.’’ 


EDUCATIONAL TOUR OF THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLES COLLEGE 

A progressive education Pocono study 
tour is being planned under the auspices of 
the American Peoples College in Europe 
for next summer. The itinerary includes 
the main educational centers of Central Eu- 
rope. Progressive education will be studied 
at the Institute and Museum of Interna- 
tional Education in the citadel at Mainz, 
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after a trip up the Rhine, and throughout 
Europe in cooperation with the New Edu- 
cation Fellowship and other foreign pro- 
gressive educational organizations. 

Dr. John Dewey, Dr. William H. Kilpat- 
rick, and Dr. Harry Overstreet are on the 
advisory board of the College, which 
through the codperation of foreign gov- 
ernments and educational organizations has 
made it possible to offer such a non-profit 
making tour of nine and a half weeks for 
$350 from New York to New York. The 
party, which will be limited in size, will 
sail June 30, returning to New York Sep- 
tember 4. Soren A. Mathiasen is educa- 
tional director of the American Peoples 
College in Europe, which has its headquar- 
ters in this country at 55 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 


MAY DAY—CHILD HEALTH DAY 

The first day of May will be celebrated 
throughout the nation as Child Health Day, 
as has been the custom since 1924. The 
slogan this year is ‘‘Mothers and Babies 
First,’’ chosen by the Conference of State 
and Provincial Health Authorities of North 
America, which now has full responsibility 
for the observance of Child Health Day. 
This means that the leaders of May Day 
activities are now the state health officers 
of the United States, one of the primary 
objectives of the American Child Health 
Association in relation to May Day. The 
Association will in the future assume a less 
conspicuous role, and will look to the states 
to carry on this nationally established ob- 
servance of May Day as Child Health Day. 
A pamphlet has been issued by the Asso- 
ciation, however, reporting the chief ae- 
complishments of last year, with sugges- 
tions for 1933. This may be obtained by 
addressing the American Child Health As- 
sociation, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. 
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AIMS AND METHODS OF CHARACTER 
EDUCATION 

Some idea of the shift in point of view 
and broadening of the scope of character 
education that have taken place in a dec- 
ade may be gained by comparing Lives in 
the Making with Education for Moral 
Growth. The latter appeared shortly af- 
ter the publication of Cardinal Principles 
of Secondary Education. Doctor Neu- 
mann was a member of the Kingsley 
Commission and chief author of the prin- 
ciple on ‘‘Ethical Character’’ included in 
the report. Since then numerous studies, 
books, courses of study, and reports have 
appeared. In particular the work of 
Hartshorne and May has been given cur- 
rency and mental hygiene has become a 
major interest of educators generally. 

These and other influences are reflected 
in Neumann’s second book.’ It retains 
the somewhat intimate tone of its prede- 
cessor. It also contains a wealth of illus- 
tration. At least six of the seventeen 
chapters cover distinctly new ground. The 
bibliography is much more extensive. 

On the whole, the service which the book 
seems best fitted to render is that of sug- 
gesting ways of dealing with individuals. 
The author has had long experience and 
speaks from it. His work is not so much 
a definitive scientific treatise as it is the 
sharing with others of the ideas which the 
author has gradually accumulated over a 
period of years. The trend, like that in 
the country as a whole, is toward infor- 
mality and away from systematic instruc- 
tion. And the whole of life and person- 
ality is more or less completely in view. 


1 Lives in the Making. By Henry Neumann. D. 
? Educations for Political Citizenship. By David 
932. 
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A PLEA FOR SPECIAL TRAINING IN 
POLITICAL CITIZENSHIP 

Professor Snedden contends that ow 
high schools have done little to give us jn. 
formed and trained citizens. This is 
because of a lack of organized courses jy 
citizenship and particularly because of a 
lack of teachers specially and properly pr. 
pared to conduct them. 

As our life grows complex, the demands 
upon the citizenry become heavier and 
heavier. At present a large portion of our 
adult population are obviously unable to 
meet those demands. Ultimately this 
means shipwreck. Hence we must, in the 
nature of the case, set about remedying 
the deficiency. 

Professor Snedden’s recent. book? is an 
attempt to aid mature students of educa- 
tion to arrive at a working philosophy of 
civie education and school administration 
in developing programs in civic education 
in their schools. Like all of this author's 
works, this one is bold and original in its 
thinking, and highly stimulating to the 
serious. It contains a considerable body 
of detail but is less heavily weighted with 
particulars than some of its predecessors. 
This is a distinct gain. There are, too, n0 
new coinages of technical vocabulary to 
trouble the reader. The point of view is 
practical and realistic; the author has n0 
illusions concerning a speedy transforma- 
tion of the social order through studies 
carried on in the schools. The book ap- 
pears at a time when the subject of which 
it treats is of general and pressing inter 
est. All who are willing to think will be 
profited by reading it. 


Appleton and Co., 1932. 


Snedden. Teachers College, Columbia University, 
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THE UNIVERSE FOR CHILDREN 


Introducing primary children to the 
universe is a sufficiently ambitious project. 
‘As a matter of fact, what Miss Stevens has 
‘tried to do is to show how little children 
ican be taught a good deal about the earth 
and what grows on it. Her book® seeks to 
‘inform the teacher and at the same time 
‘to guide her in her work with the pupils. 
'She has drawn upon well-known authori- 
ties for her facts, but there is no acknowl- 
edgment of the aid of competent scientists 
in making sure that her statements are 
accurate. In writing on a subject demand- 
ing so much and such wide and varied 
knowledge, this would have been highly 
desirable. 

Many teachers will probably find the 
material too difficult to handle. They 
themselves have little or no knowledge of 
science and were taught no science when 
they were children. Their classrooms, 
moreover, are not fitted up for science in- 
struction, and they lack materials. To the 
chosen few who are ready to use it, how- 
ever, the book will be highly suggestive. 
Various lines of reading and study can be 
followed up. Many lessons for children 
will be provided that would otherwise 
never be undertaken. The illustrations 
will prove useful. As a contribution to 
the literature of nature study, this sump- 
tuous volume should be welcomed both for 
what it contains and for what it may 
stimulate others to do. 

J. F. H. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
A CHALLENGE TO THE PROGRESSIVES 


Writing in Teachers College Record for 
February on ‘‘Education and Social Dis- 
_ order,’’ Professor Kandel calls the pro- 


| 
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sity, | 


gressives in education sharply to account 
for their shift of front in the present cri- 
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sis. He charges that progressive educa- 
tion has emphasized individualism and 
the doctrine of laissez faire and that, in 
doing so, has assisted in bringing about 
the present tension in the social order. He 
holds that the time has arrived for coming 
to grips with reality. As a matter of fact 
the world has been moving on in spite of 
the methods which the progressives de- 
nounce, and the conclusion seems justified 
that the school does not exert such a de- 
termining influence on social life as seems 
to be generally thought. We need to put 
some very definite questions with regard 
to such new proposals as those growing 
out of the doctrines of the so-called tech- 
nocrats, for example. Our greatest danger 
is that of superficiality. In any event the 
school cannot lead the advance but must 
go along with the general social develop- 
ment. It is certainly unwise to attempt 
to harness the school to a program of 
amelioration based on principles concern- 
ing which the public in general has 
as yet scarcely begun to think. 


A NEW SOCIAL MEASUREMENT 


In a brief article on ‘‘The Factor Con- 
cept,’’ Professor Courtis of the University 
of Michigan in the School of Education 
Bulletin of that institution for December, 
1932, calls attention to the difficulties that 
have grown out of an imperfect statistical 
technique in dealing with social factors, 
and states that as early as 1926 a basic dis- 
covery was announced which bids fair to 
revolutionize the quantitative treatment of 
educational data. The new concept is 
called the ‘‘isochron.’’ Applying this to 
a recent investigation of the influence of 
church colleges on student opinion, he 
finds that while by means of ordinary sta- 
tistical treatment the data appear to be 
wholly unconvincing, the new technique 
shows that opinion on this question was 


*Child and Universe. By Bertha Stevens. John Day, 1931. 
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actually influenced to the extent of 77 per 
eent. He concludes: ‘‘Truth will prevail 
and a new day dawn, a day in which pre- 
diction and control will be as practical 
and as beneficial in human affairs as it 
now is in the fields of the physical sci- 
ences.”’ 


PROMOTIONS AND MARKING IN THE 
PITTSBURGH SCHOOLS 


Number 1 of Volume VII, Pittsburgh 
Schools, the bulletin of the Department of 
Curriculum Study and Educational Re- 
search, is devoted to a report on promo- 
tional practices and marking in the Pitts- 
burgh elementary schools, by Frank M. 
Gatto, assistant director of the depart- 
ment. The report is arranged in four 
parts, dealing respectively with: (1) non- 
promotion in the first grade; (2) non-pro- 
motion in grades two to eight; (3) promo- 
tional procedures in general; and (4) 
marking. 

The author has quoted at length from 
studies by Dr. Mary Reed and others as 
to present practices and the principles 
which should be applied to them. He pre- 
sents a series of tables and graphs to show 
the results of an extensive investigation 
in his own city. He agrees with other in- 
vestigators in urging the use of mental age 
rather than chronological age for admis- 
sion to first grade. He finds that the five 
most frequent causes of non-promotion in 
that grade as given by teachers are: in- 
adequate learning capacity, poor attend- 
ance, illness, immaturity, and inattention. 
He indicates that the study is to be used 
as a basis for a reform of marking and 
promotion. 


A MEMORIAL TO DOCTOR WINSHIP 


The Journal of Education for March 6 
is a memorial number in honor of the late 
Albert E. Winship, editor of that journal 
from 1886 to the time of his death in 


February, 1933. A personal sketch by 
Miss Isobel R. Lay, Managing Editor, who 
was closely associated with him in the 
office work for twenty-two years, is fol. 
lowed by a sketch of his life and this in 
turn by a series of tributes from some 
thirty-five leading educators. The whole 
constitutes a worthy recognition of a 
unique personality and a remarkable sery- 
ice to education. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION IN HAWAII 


An article on ‘‘Problems of the Pro. 
gressive Elementary Schools of Hawaii” 
is contributed to the Hawaii Educational 
Review for February by Miss Helen Pratt, 
Curriculum Supervisor in the Territory. 
She explains that for some five years the 
elementary schools of Hawaii have been 
at work on a program of curriculum re- 
construction and improvement of teaching 
methods frequently referred to as an ac- 
tivity program. Such an improvement 
was bound to present problems. She feels 
that great gain was made in the setting up 
of definite ideals at the outset. There is 
danger, however, that teachers will fail to 
see the necessity of a gradual development 
in the application of these newer concepts 
of school work. Some teachers do not ree- 
ognize the necessity of adult guidance. 
Others, instead of aiding the children to 
share in dealing with such matters as Eng- 
lish grammar, grow discouraged and re- 
turn to a formal treatment. Still others 
have the mistaken notion that the teacher 
alone is responsible for determining the 
needs of the children. On the whole, she 
finds that the program has been productive 
of growth on the part of the teacher. 
Since this is one of the first attempts to 
reorganize school procedure throughout 4 
whole commonwealth from the progressive 
point of view, educators in the various 
states will find the experience of the lead- 
ers in Hawaii highly suggestive. 
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SHALL IT BE INDOCTRINATION ? 


In Progressive Education for March, 
Doctor George A. Coe, professor emeritus 
of Teachers College, addresses himself to 
the task of analyzing the concept of in- 
doctrination and of determining whether 
it provides a proper approach to the situa- 
tion facing the schools at the present time. 
He thinks there is some misunderstanding 
as to the use of such terms as indoctrina- 
tion, imposition, and propaganda and that 
such writers as Counts have left us in 
doubt concerning their actual position. 
Certainly all would agree that the pupils 
alone should not attempt to decide what is 
best to learn, much less how it is best to 
learn it. The pupils ean, on the other 
hand, participate in determining the direc- 
tion of the school’s contribution to social 
evolution. A defensible interpretation of 
indoctrination, therefore, is that choices 
are to be made jointly by teachers and 
taught. Much turns on our notion of the 
meaning of freedom. Control that is 
shared with pupils results not only in lib- 
erating them but the teacher as well. The 
fundamental task is that of abolishing spe- 
cial privilege both in the school and out. 
It is doubtful whether indoctrination as 
ordinarily conceived is a fit means to this 
end. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Effective Instructional Leadership—A Study of 
the Problem of Integration. Sixth Yearbook, 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction, N. E. A. By a Committee of the 
Department, Rudolph D. Lindquist, Chair- 
man. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1933. Pp. 183. $2.00. 

The Educational Frontier. By William H. Kil- 
patrick, John Dewey, and others. New York: 
Century Co., 1933. Pp. 325. $2.50. 

Educative Experiences Through Activity Units. 

By Luey W. Clouser, Wilma J. Robinson, and 

Dena L. Neely. Chicago: Lyons & Carna- 

han, 1933. Pp. 352. 
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Citizen’s Organizations and the Civic Training 


of Youth. By Bessie L. Pierce. Part III: 
Report of the Commission on the Social 
Studies, American Historical Association. 
New York: Scribner’s Sons, 1933. Pp. 428. 
$2.00. 

Youth and His College Career. 
fried. Albuquerque: University 
Mexico Press, 1933. Pp. 251. 

Everyday Problems in Health. By Frank M. 
Wheat and Elizabeth T. Fitzpatrick. New 
York: American Book Company, 1933. Pp. 
440. Illus. 

Classroom Organization and Management. By 
Frederick S. Breed. Yonkers, N. Y.: World 
Book Co., 1933. Pp. 472. 

English at Work. By Helen Rand. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1933. Pp. 402. 

Child of the Sea—A Story of Early California. 
By Elizabeth S. Madison. Los Angeles: Sut- 
tonhouse, Publishers, 1932. Pp. 30. 

The Study Readers. By Alberta Walker and 
Mary R. Parkman. New edition. New York: 
Charles E. Merrill Co., 1933. Book Four, pp. 
413; $.84. Book Five, pp. 434; $.88. Book 
Six, pp. 466; $.88. Illus. 

The Pathway to Reading. By Bessie B. Cole- 
man, Willis L. Uhl, and James F. Hosic. New 
edition. Newark, N. J.: Silver, Burdett and 
Co., 1932. Primer, pp. 122; illus. in color. 
First Reader, pp. 138; illus. in color. Second 
Reader, pp. 202; illus. in color. Third 
Reader, pp. 266; illus. in color. Fourth 
Reader, pp. 346; illus. Fifth Reader, pp. 
378; illus. Sixth Reader, pp. 410; illus. 

Chesterfield Education. Prepared in accordance 
with a Resolution of the Chesterfield Educa- 
tion Committee, by Members of the Staff of 
the Education Office. Chesterfield, England: 
Bales & Wilde, The Acme Press, 1932. Pp. 
312. Five shillings, postpaid. 

The Psychology of Secondary School Teaching. 
By James L. Mursell. New York: W. W. 
Norton Co., 1932. Pp. 468. 

The Teaching of Mathematics in the Secondary 
School. Eighth Yearbook, National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics. W. D. Reeve, 
Editor. New York: Teachers College, Co- 


By J. E. Sey- 
of New 


lumbia University, 1933. Pp. 264. $1.75. 
Repub- 


Essays in Comparative Education. 
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lished Papers, Volume II. By Paul Monroe. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1932. Pp. 311. $2.50. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York: Contributions to Education, 1932: No. 
512, A Study of the Elementary Teaching 
Personnel of Hunterdon, Morris, Sussex, and 
Warren Counties, New Jersey, by Mary H. 
McLees; pp. 96; $1.50. No. 534, Vocational 
Education in Agriculture in Federally-Aided 
Secondary Schools, by G. A. Schmidt; pp. 
95; $1.50. No. 535, Children’s Collecting Ac- 
tivity Related to Social Factors, by Walter 
N. Durost; pp. 115; $1.50. Contributions, 
1933: No. 537, Survey Study of Teacher 
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